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A Helptul Auxiliary! 


Portable 
Compact Zipper Case 













Attendance and 
Members’ Ledger 
Record System... 


... A time saving outfit that 
supplements the Standard Record 
System. 


Saves Time .. Easy to Post 
VERY CONVENIENT 
This Portable Attendance and Members’ Ledger Record System is 
enthusiastically endorsed by Secretaries who are using it. Made of 


Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon Zip- 
per, and Leather Gusset—it is the last word in convenience and 





efficiency for Club Secretaries. A few of its outstanding features No Extras to Bu y 

are: é 
- It is compact, weighs only 2 lbs., measures 15”x7%4”. UNIT No. 1. Finest grade leather zipper case. 
. It is easy to install, simple to operate, always available. For Clubs with 50 to 100 members $13.00 


. It is Permanent, mechanically “fool proof”; will not wear out or 
get out of order. ae ES eee ; 
is . , : UNIT No. 2. Finest grade leather zipper case. 

. A single visible card carries all information on each member; 





front side has space for five years’ attendance record; re- For Clubs with up to 50 Members $11.00 
verse side has ample space for ledger entries. 
. Cards can be inserted or removed without changing alphabeti- UNIT No. 4. Imitation leather with button 
cal sequence. fastener. For Clubs with up to 50 Mem- 
. It makes complete attendance and financial standing available bers Soe $6.50 


at every meeting without the complete records of the club. 
. It has many other Special Features that add to its convenience UNIT No. 5. 
and utility; it is flexible, blank cards upon which you can 
make any special form to meet your local requirements can 


Finest grade leather with zip- 
per. For Clubs with 100-150 mem- 


be eocured. UIE iiinvntinentivnscicnnten jiinectaintiticisia tence 
-.. All equipment necessary including clip hinges, hangers, Club 
Officers’ card, Committee Chairmen card, Weekly Attendance Finest grade leather with zipper. For 
card, and Permanent Record of Deletions and Re-instate- Clubs with 150-200 members........$21.00 
ments card, together with either 50 or 100 members’ cards 
according to unit selected, with a supply of colored signals, Specify membership when ordering 
is included at NO EXTRA CHARGE. Unit No. 5 


-.. This unit was selected after careful investigation as best fitted 
for practical Kiwanis use. It is sold at cost plus a minimum , ; "ae 
handling and mailing charge. All prices include postage and mailing 

..- Each unit is furnished with the Kiwanis emblem and your club expense. 


name stamped in gold leaf on the cover, WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE. 
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NEW year has dawned and with its coming 

may we all rededicate ourselves to service 
. in Kiwanis. The past year has been full 
of joy and happiness for some and it has brought 
sorrow and despair to others. 

We must not look back but must ever look for- 
We must accept the will 
We must 
ever be conscious of the power of the Almighty 
and do those things for Him and for ourselves 


ward with renewed hope. 
of God and renew our faith in Him. 


which are most pleasing in His sight. 

Kiwanians throughout the United States and 
Canada have rendered a service to the less fortu- 
nate which surely gives much satisfaction and hap- 
piness to themselves as well as to the recipients of 
that service. The results accomplished through 
our activity in boys and girls work is so far-reach- 
ing and worthy that we should give even more time 
to this worthy objective. The lasting friendships 
which we have made through the years, working 
together for the benefit of human kind, is some- 
thing which money cannot buy. 

Kiwanians have been drawn closer together be- 
cause they have found that unselfish service to 
others has given them a unified purpose upon 
which they may build their own future and assist 
in the building of a secure future for others. Ki- 
wanis has been growing steadily for the past sev- 
eral years but we yet have much to do. There are 
many communities which should have Kiwanis 
clubs. There are multiplied thousands of eligible 
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business and professional men who should be mem- 
bers of Kiwanis clubs. 

Nineteen thirty-nine offers more opportunity for 
service than ever before. Each and every club 
should accept this responsibility and enlarge the 
activities so that every member may have an active 
part in the accomplishments of the club. Every 
Kiwanian should feel that he has a personal re- 
sponsibility to the club and himself to take a 
part in some Kiwanis activity. 

[In many other lands we see greed, jealousy and 
hatred running rampant. War clouds have been 
hovering over the heads of the peoples of many 
nations and indee ‘d we have witnessed the ruthless 
slaughter of human beings in order to gratify the 
unholy desires of those who want more power. We 
should be thankful that our two countries are living 
under forms of government which will preclude 
any possibility of such tragedies as we see in some 
foreign lands. We should be thankful that we are 
living in peace and harmony and that the Holiday 
Season just past found the United States and 
Canada at peace with the world and with them- 
selves. 

We should ever be mindful, however, that 
enemies of our present forms of government are 
working stealthily to overthrow the liberty and the 
security which we now enjoy under our democratic 
forms of government as they exist. 

Let us all be patriotic citizens of our countries. 


Let us justify our membership in Kiwanis. 
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The Business and 
Financial Outlook 


By RALPH B. WILSON 


Vice President, Babson's Reports; Past Presi- 
dent, Kiwanis Club of Wellesley, Massachusetts 


Written especially for The Kiwanis Magazine 


HILE much of the good-will possibilities of the 

Munich agreement were dissipated by subsequent 

racial and religious persecutions, nevertheless the 

agreement still remains either an armistice or the 
' harbinger of lasting peace. Either way it is pregnant with 
Y potential prosperity. 

YN “Potential” prosperity because it is contingent on whether we 
emulate the possibilities of the Munich agreement in our domes- 
tic problems. It would seem to follow that if Hitler, Mussolini, 
Daladier, and Chamberlain, with their diverse views, interests, 
and personalities, could settle even temporarily a world problem 
of such astronomical proportions and catastrophic consequences, 
how much more so the Roosevelts, Corcorans, Cohens, Wiers, 
Girdlers, Lewises, and Greens should be able to meet around a 
conference table and by amicable methods solve our domestic 
problems. 
























EB Domestic Problems 


Compared with the European problems that confronted the 
Munich conference, our domestic problems are really of minor 
importance. I say minor importance advisedly. I mean by that, 
that these problems of ours are all solvable. They are grave only 
if they are allowed to go untouched, only if we ignore them. It’s 
a funny thing about us American business men, us American 
workers, investors—all of us who make up this democratic popu- 
lation of our nation. 

We are eminently reasonable beings, all of us, once we are 
brought up short with the necessity of facing a situation. The 
American employer is a decent chap. The American working- 
man is a decent chap. Only, our qualities of independence often 
achieve to the status of obstinacy and refusing to yield—it’s a 
national trait, this somewhat bumptious characteristic. But it’s 
not deep. 

Look back at the time of the World War. We fell in line— 
all of us—to solve the problem of winning the war. Labor quit 


M@ Executive of famous organization makes 

analysis of conditions now existing, and from 
information available he explains what should 
happen in the immediate future not only in this 
country but throughout the whole world. 
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striking. Management quit taking ad- 
vantage of labor. Grievances and ag- 
gressions were laid away. We all 
pulled together—and what disputes we 
had—and they continued—we settled 
around a conference table. We codp- 
erated then in order to win the war. 
Well, I say today that our task now is 
to cooperate so that we can win 
peace o that we can go ahead into a 
new period of prosperity with a com- 
mon purpose, a common goal—and a 


willingne to meet the other fellow 
half way 

That is why I say our problems are 
minor problems. Now let 


uS examine a few of these 
problems that confront us 
today and let us see how 
really serious they actual- 


ly are. 


® The Labor Problem 

One focal point of trou- 
ble in the field of labor 
doe not exist between 
management and workers. 
It is the bitter warfare 
now going on between the 
CIO and AF of L. As pro- 
duction now moves into 
high gear, labor troubles 
are bound to. increase. 
They will be rendered more 
serious and far-reaching if 
this feud between the CIO 
and the Federation is not 
adjusted on some compro- 
mise basis. Some think 
that this is a private war and are in- 
clined to say, “A plague on both your 
houses,” but any one of us who believes 
that this Green-Lewis battle is confined 
only to the realm of labor is deluding 
himself. The consequences are bound 
to spill over and slow up production and 
distribution trends during the coming 
months. This will come about as both 
labor groups battle for control in any 
given industry, setting up rival units 
and inevitably stirring up serious labor 
troubles, disorder, and economic dislo- 
cation. 

All this Mr. Roosevelt undoubtedly 
had in mind when he made his appeal 
to the AF of L convention at Houston 
and followed by a similar appeal to the 
CIO convention at Pittsburgh. It is 
quite possible that the President will 
personally insert himself into the dis- 
pute as a mediator. If he does, I am 
sure that the essential fairness and 
sound leadership 
of organized labor 
will rise to meet 
the test and will 
respond to the 
President’s efforts 
toward the solu- 
tion. 

My forecast on 
this situation is as 
follows: I believe 
that over the near 





term some sort of compromise agree- 
ment will be entered into between the 
CIO and the AF of L. Neither Green 
nor Lewis will resign. Neither group 
will surrender to the other. What will 
happen is that each will maintain its 
autonomy, while codperating on broad 
labor issues. Over the long swing my 
forecast is that eventually some 
younger leader will rise in the Federa- 
tion and that there may also be certain 
changes in the long-continued hold 
which the present Council of the Fed- 
eration has over the entire organiza- 
tion’s policies. What I would like to 





““Congress must retrieve many of its functions.’’ 


emphasize most importantly in this 
matter is that the quarrel is not a 
rank-and-file matter. It is only among 
the leaders. 

In the relations between management 
and worker, I believe that while a cer- 
tain amount of strikes are healthily 
and inevitably a part of any sustained 
period of improving business, they will 
not be important enough—either in 
number or in the severity of any par- 
ticular strike—seriously to impair pro- 
duction in any major industry in 1939. 

The National Labor Relations Board, 
which is engaged in operating and en- 
forcing the Wagner Act, is a stormy 
petrel. But I believe it is passing 
through what might be called a pioneer 
period in which certain excesses have 
occurred by which business has been 
admittedly injured. However, Congress 
may eventually amend the Act, ironing 
out certain weaknesses and unfair 
aspects of the law as it stands. We 
will continue to have a Labor Board. 
We might as well recognize that fact. 
Like Social Security and certain other 
New Deal legislation, it is here to stay. 
But it is always subject to improve- 
ment and I am optimistic enough to be- 
lieve that that portion of what we call 
the New Deal program which is going 
to stay on the statute books will event- 
ually be stabilized along rational and 
honest lines, giving management, 
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worker and the public fair and equit- 
able treatment. 


@ Politics 

It has not been long since the No- 
vember elections and Congress is now 
in session. It’s a good time, therefore, 
to look backward and then forward on 
the political scene in order to under- 
stand how Washington will influence 
business and investment policies dur- 
ing 1939. 

What happened at the polls on No- 
vember 8 proved a tremendous surprise 
to some people. They had come to be- 
lieve that Mr. Roosevelt 
and the New Deal were 
something permanent and 
not subject to the same 
fundamental Law of Ac- 
tion and Reaction that ap- 
plies in all other spheres 
of human activity. The 
fact is, however, the New 
Deal tide is on the ebb 
and the first sign of re- 
ceding voter enthusiasm 
was recorded in these re- 
cent midterm elections. 

It is sheer guess work 
to venture a_ speculation 
almost two years in ad- 
vance of the next presi- 
dential electic Politics 
is not an exa-_t science 
and what forecasting can 
be done must, when it is 
a long-range proposition, 
make full allowances for 
the unpredictable developments which 
take place in marching events. How- 
ever, it is the consensus of well consid- 
ered Washington opinion that the elec- 
tions revealed a definite Republican 
groundswell which may bring the New 
Deal to defeat in 1940. 

On Election Day the New Deal lost 
ground in 24 states. Mr. Roosevelt 
suffered heavily in the defeat of such 
Governors as Murphy of Michigan, 
La Follette of Wisconsin and Benson 
of Minnesota. Pennsylvania slipped 
out of the New Deal column with the 
defeat of Governor Earle for the Sen- 
ate plus the Republican Governorship 
victory of James. 

From Ohio, Robert A. Taft comes to 
the Senate in place of the defeated 
Bulkley. In New Jersey, the alli- 
ance between the New Deal and Frank 
Hague brought a Senate victory to 
Republican Barbour over Hopkins- 
sponsored Ely. 

New England 
sharply rebuked 
t he Administra- 
tion. Republican 
Governors re- 
placed Democrats 
in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire and 
Connecticut. The 
two New England 
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Senatorial contests—Connecticut and 
New Hampshire—returned Republicans 
in place of Demorcats. 

The President salvaged New York 
State but in doing so revealed District 
Attorney Dewey’s amazing popularity. 
Where Senator Wagner was reélected 


by a 450,000 majority, Governor 
Lehman scraped through by only 
68,000. 


Governor Lehman carried New York 
two years ago by 600,000. This year 
President Roosevelt made a _ personal 
appeal in his behalf. Despite this fact 
a shift in approximately 1% of the 
vote would have elected 
Dewey. 

Thus Mr. Dewey is left 
as still a definite 1940 
White House possibility. 
As District Attorney of 
New York City, he will 
continue to hold a most 
important spotlighted 
office during the next two 


years. 
The Administration is 
well aware of all this. 


The New Deal strategy in 
the wake of the elections 
is being carefully planned. 
It will start with the tacit 
assumption that from this 
time out every maneuver 
must be aimed at 1940. 

This means the relega- 
tion of New Deal left- 
wingers (Corcoran-Cohen- 
Ickes & Co.) to the rear, 
ushering Administration moderates to 
the fore. To avoid dangerous Adminis- 
tration defeats in the incoming Con- 
gress, the New Deal program will be 
tempered, legislative demands softened. 

Administration leaders are saying: 
“Forewarned is forearmed.” They feel 
that the trend of the elections toward 
conservatism means not so much con- 
servatism as to goal as it does con- 
servatism as to method and timing. 
New Dealers insist that the direction 
will not be altered, merely the speed 
slowed down and the technique changed. 

In short, the New Deal from here 
out is going to be more concerned over 
the four years beginning January 1941 
than over the two years beginning Jan- 
uary 1939. 

What does this post-election change 
in Administration policy mean? First, 
it means that this session of Congress 
will be more conservative. Rather than 
invite a series of 
defeats, the Ad- 
ministration will 
moderate its de- 
mands in advance. 

Every bill will 
be scrutinized with 
this in mind before 
it is introduced. 
If it looks as if a 
New Deal measure 
has little chance of 
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enactment, the new strategy will be not 
to urge it. 

Second, it means that during the 
session, business will be spared the 
jitters always present while hostile 
legislation is on the docket. Often the 
mere introduction of anti-business 
measures is disturbing business-wise, 
even though ultimate defeat of the legis- 
lation results. 

Look for a minimum of this scare- 
head type of legislation this session. In 
brief, the fact that Congress is in ses- 
sion should not be an adverse 1939 
business factor. 





*“*What this country needs is a Fair Deal.’’ 


Third, it will curb the anti-business 
activities of certain New Deal adminis- 
trative agencies. These bureaus, realiz- 
ing they face possible later repeal or 
curtailment of their powers, will tend 
to be more reasonable. 

We have in mind particularly the 
National Labor Relations Board, the 
monopoly-investigating committee, the 
SEC and such Congressional investi- 
gating groups as the La Follette Civil 
Liberties Committee. 

Fourth, the New Deal is now con- 
fronted for the first time with a real 
minority party, representing the voice 
of an increasing number of voters. The 
seventeen million voters who opposed 
the New Deal in 1936 are at last gain- 
ing the recognition so long denied them. 

This will tend to restore representa- 
tive government, reversing the trend 
toward a totalitarian state which has 
been going on since the 1932 elections. 
It will curb New Deal arrogance and 
put an end to such White House tenden- 
cies as the President’s recent purge 
program. 

Washington observers have revised 
their pre-election assertion that a ris- 
ing business trend would serve to offset 
the truism that after six years in com- 
plete power any Administration is 
bound to suffer serious Congressional 
and state losses. 

It is now clear that, but for the 
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steady improvement in business during 
the three months prior to the election, 
the New Deal setback would have been 
a rout. Thus, the President is now 
confronted with the imperative need of 
mending New Deal dikes throughout 
the country to keep back the rising 
Republican tide. 

It is already being said that the pat- 
tern of exactly twenty years ago (1912- 


1920) is about to repeat itself. Wood- 
row Wilson had unbroken success 


during his first six years. Then came 
the warning defeat in the midterm 
elections of 1918, followed by the tre- 
mendous Republican land- 
slide of 1920. 

Some New Dealers are 
now no longer willing for 
Mr. Roosevelt to make up 
his own mind about a 
third-term candidacy. 
They want to press him 
into becoming the 1940 
standard-bearer now. 

They argue that only 
his personal prestige can 
prevent a 1940 Republi- 
can sweep. They contend 
that if the New Deal be- 
comes more moderate dur- 
ing the next two years it 
can still count on a fairly 
united Democratic sup- 
port. 

After eight years of 
entrenched power the 
threat of the loss of pa- 
tronage as a result of a 
Republican victory might prove a con- 
sideration which would urge conserva- 
tive Democrats to align themselves be- 
hind Roosevelt once more. They might 
well feel that any other Democrat 
would suffer the fate of Governor Cox 
in 1920. 

Thus a great deal depends on the 
President’s course as revealed by his 
attitude during the next six months. 
He has suddenly, by last election re- 
sults, been placed on the defensive. 
Watch to see whether he trims his sails 
to meet the changed conditions. 

The Republicans are no longer disor- 
ganized and leaderless. Voters in the 
great industrial states are moving back 
into the Republican ranks. Only the 
most skillful generalship on the part 
of Mr. Roosevelt and his advisers can 
save the New Deal in 1940. 

Until the elections we were in the 
1936 post-election period. We have now 
entered the 1940 
pre-election period. 
If the Republicans 
make no major 
blunders, the ad- 
vantage from here 
out should lie in- 
creasingly in their 
favor. 

The 1939 Con- 
gress will be a do- 
(Turn to page 51) 













Louisville Washes 
lts Hands 


By KARL DETZER 


who is teaching a proud city to wash 

its hands. Because no _ bootblack 
laughs at the idea, no dowager lifts an 
eyebrow, this young man’s city in five 
years has pulled itself from lowest to 
highest brackets in the battle for good 
health for all its people. 

Last year, after the worst flood in its 
history, Louisville, Kentucky, tied with 
Providence, Rhode Island, for first place 
in its population class in the national 
contest for improved health programs— 
a contest sponsored by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. 

How did this happen? Ask Dr. Hugh 
Rodman Leavell, city health officer, and 
he replies, “Why, we just learned to 
wash our hands.” Like a stern parent, 


Tote is the story of a shy young man 


he led his city to the washbowl, and 
invoking psychology, statistics, show- 
manship, civic pride, he rallied a dozen 





‘It’s Dr. 





Leavell’s Civic Medicine Show.”’ 


public and private agencies to help him 
scrub. 

Leavell was not a public health ex- 
pert when a new-broom mayor divorced 
politics and health five years ago and 
appointed him to a part-time job. 
“Young Hugh,” Louisville called him. 
Six feet tall, lean as a bamboo rod, he 
came from a “fine old family” in a city 
where families still are important. Son 
of a successful doctor, at thirty-two he 
still stood in the shadow of his father’s 
reputation. Trained in good schools, 
he planned to specialize in allergy and 
certain children’s diseases, but of poli- 
tics, in a state where politics is serious 
business, he would have nothing. In 
short, he was the last man in town the 
wise guys would have put their money 
on for a go-getter health officer. 

Then suddenly he moved out of the 
parental shadow into a dingy office in 
the city hall, rolled up his sleeves, and 
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@ Louisville, Kentucky, changes 


things a lot in five years and even 
right after a major flood tied for 
first place in a national contest for 
improved health programs. 


was shocked at what he observed from 
this vantage point. 

“And who wouldn’t be shocked?” he 
asks now. “I’d always been proud of 
Louisville ... and had a right to be! 
Yes, sir... finest park system in the 
world, finest hospitality, finest horses 
and finest people ... we have all that. 
But behind them there was another pic- 
ture. Our infant mortality rate was a 
quarter higher than national average, 
our ratio of deaths from measles, diar- 
rhea, diphtheria, typhoid, tuberculosis 
much too high ... and out in our back 
yards uncounted thousands of filthy 
privies were spreading disease across 
the town. Some of our slums were vile. 
Yes, sir, we’d been so proud of the fine 
things in Louisville, we’d missed a lot 
of things that weren’t fine.” 

That was five years ago, and today, 
thanks to “Young Hugh,” Louisville has 
some new things to be proud of. Eight 
thousand of those privies are gone. 
Merit has moved in, and politics out, of 
the health office at the city hall. Louis- 
ville is proud of the fact that even its 
milk cows drink chlorinated water, and 
97% per cent of its people drink only 
pasteurized milk. With federal aid, a 
dozen acres of the worst slums . 
where the tuberculosis rate was horri- 
fyingly high .. . have been erased. 

Louisville is proud, too, of the fact 
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that in the twelve months after the 
Ohio river swamped the city, smearing 
streets and houses with the filth from 
sewers, it suffered only one typhoid 
fever death, and that this one was 
traced to water drunk by the victim on 
a trip out of town. 

Radio listeners still remember that 
firm, tired voice, breaking through the 
urgent boat-calls while the flood was in 
progress, ordering, “Go to your nearest 
relief station at once, and receive your 
typhoid inoculation. Go at once. This 
is imperative!” 

That was “Young Hugh’s” voice. Day 
and night it dinned on the flooded city 
with such insistence that more than 
200,000 citizens heeded it, in what was 
perhaps the greatest mass inoculation 
in history. Result: one typhoid death, 
out of a quarter million exposures to the 
disease. 

City hall records, compiled months 
later, showed that one young colored 
man had received eight “shots in the 
arm” in three days. Health workers 
went to see him. 

“Oh, sure,” he admitted. “I got shot 
eight times. Why, every time I stopped 
to listen to the radio that white man was 
tellin’ me to go an’ take a shot, so I’d 
go right back.” 

He didn’t get typhoid. 

He probably will not get any of a 
dozen other diseases, if he heeds Dr. 
Leavell’s words as thoroughly. For 
“Young Hugh” didn’t stop admonishing 
his people when the flood waters drained 
off. He’s still doing it. Still urging 
them to fight for their own health, to 
wash their own hands. 

By “hand washing” Leavell means 
just that ... actual washing of hands, 
with plain soap and water, by school 
children, housewives, domestics, food- 
handlers. He means, too, the washing 
of civic hands, in the ways he already 
has demonstrated .. . destroying plague 
spots, establishing free medical, dental 
and well-baby clinics in crowded neigh- 
borhoods, wholesale inoculation against 
epidemics, endless vigi- 
lance by city and county 
health departments 
over milk, water and 
food supplies, constant 
checks for communica- 
ble and venereal disease 

. these, and educa- 
tion, education, educa- 
tion. 

Education that is 
fun. On a summer day 
in a Louisville park a 
burst of music brings 
children and _ parents 
running. They discover 
a car with a trailer as 
gaudy as a circus band- 
wagon. Three pretty 
girls remove a mysteri- 
ous panel, and presto, 
here’s a stage! 

Old-timers exclaim, 
“A medicine show!” 

Right. It’s Dr. Lea- 
vell’s civic medicine 
show, run by society 
volunteers. A  preven- 


tive medicine show, selling hand-wash- 
ing, tooth-brushing, diet, baby care, 
even traffic safety. Showman Leavell 
has borrowed the craft of Indian Joe, 
the snake-oil pitchman. After an ex- 
citing performance, starting with a 
puppet drama, ending with a movie that 
pounds home health facts interlarded 
with romance, comes what Indian Joe 
called his “spiel.” 

But instead of snake-oil, the pretty 
girls sell good health. Following tra- 
dition, they invite the audience to “step 
right up.” In four and a half days, 
recently, 147 persons stepped right up 
in public parks for diphtheria inocula- 
tions, and 28 were vaccinated for small- 
pox. 

Like many cities, Louisville has its 
“health hours” on the radio. But in 
Louisville, Young Hugh Leavell per- 
mits no dry-as-dust health lectures. 
When you turn on your radio to one of 
his health programs, it’s drama you 
hear. It has suspense, romance, glamor. 
Only between the lines does it attempt 
to teach how to dress and eat, how to 
work and play, to avoid contagion, rec- 
ognize health danger signs, escape sun- 
stroke or frostbite. 

Also, like most cities, Louisville re- 
quires its school children to study health 
facts sixty minutes a week. But what 
other health officer sends out cages of 
white rats from the city laboratory, to 
tour the school rooms, so that children 
can see with their own eyes the results 
of good diet and bad diet, cleanliness 
and dirt? Where else but in Louisville 
does a prize-winning cow make personal 
appearances at public schools, as part 
of a pure milk campaign? 

When Hugh Leavell threw politics 
out of the health office, he neglected to 
throw after it the politician’s bag of 
tricks. Instead, he utilizes these tricks. 
Uses them not to build party organiza- 
tion, however, but to promote the cause 
of health. 

Go with him to a “noon-hour meet- 
ing,” dear to any politician’s heart. He 
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drives his own small car through mean 
streets approaching the factory, points 
out a demolished slum, a new sewer, 
a line of back yards from which 
the privies have disappeared. Then, 
promptly at a quarter past twelve, he 
pulls up at the gates of a great fac- 
tory. 

Two assistants are there ahead of 
him, arranging the meeting, a doctor 
about his own age, with a speech in his 
coat pocket, and a pretty dark girl in 
the uniform of a nurse. 

“We may have a big room just off 
the cafeteria,” she says. “I’ve been in 
to the office. They’ve announced the 
meeting through the shop.” 

About four hundred men gather. 
They sit smoking and talking for five 
minutes, then the factory superintend- 
ent climbs to a platform and introduces 
Leavell. You see at once why his friends 
call him shy. He begins hesitantly, as 
if he’s uneasy, facing so big a crowd. 
But he knows what he’s saying. It’s a 
hot summer day, and he’s talking about 
roast pork. How he loves roast pork! 
How he wishes he could eat it today. 
But he can’t. Not in this weather. 

“Too much fuel in it,” he explains. 
“The body’s like a furnace. Like one of 
those furnaces back there, which you 
use to bake the surface on bathtubs. 
Now, you have thermostats on those 
furnaces .. .” 

“Young Hugh” has studied this fac- 
tory before he arrived. He knows how 
to talk to men in the language they will 
understand. Their bodies become fur- 
naces ... they know what happens to 
bathtubs when the fire gets too hot. It’s 
the same with their bodies and roast 
pork. 

“So we have to eat green vegetables,” 
he says. “And I know how you feel 
about them. Nothing can be as bad as 
green vegetables, if we don’t know how 
to cook them. But I’ll tell you some- 
thing, men. Make a note of this. In 
the public library your wife can find a 
book that tells how to cook .. .” 

Like the _ politician 
skilled in making men 
desire his election, he 
makes these men de- 
sire green vegetables 
well cooked, well fla- 
vored. Makes them 
fearful of human fur- 
naces overcharged with 
fuel. 

What’s the result of 
all this? It cannot be 
immediate. But the 
benefits are there, nev- 
ertheless, storing up 
against the future. 
Last year, 74,278 citi- 
zens voluntarily came 
to the city laboratories 
for examination for 
typhoid, tuberculosis, 
diphtheria, syphilis. It 
is estimated that as 
many went to their own 
doctors for similar 
tests. And any city 
where half the popula- 

(Turn to page 61) 





S WE meet again in this annual 
conference the spirit of good 
will is evident between our two 

nations. This spirit has marked the 

thought and purposes of our organiza- 
tion since the beginning of Kiwanis and 
as the years pass we see the wisdom of 
in making Kiwanis truly 

o far as the United States 

and Canada are concerned. The bound- 

ary line between our two nations, forti- 
fied as it is with mutual respect, under- 
tanding, friendship and good will, shall 

e otherwise fortified so long as 

Kiwanis ideals, objects and purposes 

are adhered to between our two coun- 

tre 

I must admit that I am filled with a 
feeling of anxiety as I come before you 
at this time to deliver the President’s 
message. We face a great responsi- 
bility and a great opportunity is ours. 
Never in the history of our organization 
had an equal opportunity for 
leadership and to community, 
state and nation. Our last report shows 
1993 clubs and a membership over 100,- 
000. Our members are drawn from the 
leaders of the business and professional 
men of the United States and Canada. 
Twenty years in our nation’s history is 
not a long period, but for an organiza- 
reach the present position of 
power and influence now held by Kiwa.- 
nis in that space of time indicates that 
it } founded on principles which are 
fundamental and lasting. 

We have certain objects which have 
been adopted and which are well known 
influence has spread. 
These have been incorporated into our 
Constitution. They cannot be too deeply 
impressed upon us nor too closely ad- 
hered to, as they have guided and should 
continue to guide our activities through 

They might properly 
fundamental law of 


its foundet 


international 


never | 


have we 


service 


tion to 


wherever our 


the coming years. 
be termed the 
Kiwanis. 

May I read them to you, as the next 


paragraph makes some reference to 
them. 
To give primacy to the human and 


spiritual, rather than to the material 
values of life. 

To encourage the daily living of the 
Golden Rule in all human relation- 
ships. 

To promote the adoption and the appli- 
cation of higher social, business, and 
professional standards. 

To develop, by precept and example, a 
more intelligent, aggressive, and 
serviceable citizenship. 

To provide, through Kiwanis clubs, a 

means to form enduring 
friendships, to render altruistic serv- 
ice, and to build better communities. 

To codperate in creating and maintain- 
ing that sound public opinion and 
high idealism which make possible the 
increase of righteousness, justice, 
patriotism, and good will. 
Objectives for the convention year 

1938-1939 have been adopted and are 

very similar to the objectives for the 

previous year. 
First, Service to 

Children 
Second, Vocational 


practical 


Under-Privileged 


Guidance 
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@ Never in history of organiza- 


tion have we had equal op- 
portunity for leadership and 
service to community, state 
and nation declares president 


in his message to the Council. 


By H. G. HATFIELD 


International President 


Third, Boys and Girls Work 

Fourth, Closer relations between the 
farmer and the business and pro- 
fessional man 

Fifth, Intelligent, Aggressive and 

Serviceable Citizenship. 

Because of the unrest which is inter- 
national and world-wide in its scope we 
have reason to emphasize the duties and 
obligations of citizenship and it is there- 
fore particularly fitting that we have 
adopted certain “Citizenship Activities” 
for the coming year. I would therefore 
stress the duty resting upon our clubs 
and the individual members to render 
service through: 

1. Support of churches in their spirit- 
ual aims 

2. Initiation and support of construc- 
tive policies on conservation 

3. Education concerning harmful ef- 
fects of narcotics, especially mariju- 
ana 

4. Codperation in law observance and 
enforcement 

5. Increased assistance in public safety 
movements 
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‘‘North America was settled by a sturdy group of 
men and women who risked their lives and their 
all in their quest for religious freedom.”’ 


6. Presentation of non-partisan infor- 
mation on public problems 

7. Maintenance of the international 
good will existing between Canada 
and the United States. 

In the United States and Canada our 
rights and our liberties are grouped 
about certain ideals and concepts of 
government, four of which I consider 
fundamental and all-inclusive. To my 
mind, their preservation is imperative. 
They are so firmly linked with demo- 
cratic government that their destruc- 
tion will mean the destruction of all 
which we as free people hold sacred in 
government. Permit to name them in 
brief outline. 

We must stand for the continuance of 
a free church. North America was set- 
tled by a sturdy group of men and 
women who risked their lives and their 
all in their quest for religious freedom. 
The right of our people to worship God 
according to the dictates of their con- 
science is a sacred right guaranteed by 
fundamental law. One of the first acts 
of a dictator is to either close the church 
or control its thought and action. This 
must never come to pass in America. 

The maintenance of free schools is 
absolutely necessary to the life of our 
democratic form of government. The 
strength and stability of government in 
Canada and the United States is due 
largely to our public schools systems 
where education is broad and full and 
free. In the totalitarian state, schools 
are not free. Teaching is limited to 
those doctrines which limit the opera- 
t'on of the mind of the student to nar- 
row theories of government, of thought 
and of action. 





I mention a free press, and coupled 
with it, the right of free speech. When 
the right to voice one’s thoughts and 
sentiments, either by word of mouth or 
through the press, is curbed or denied 
by governments, then indeed our free- 
dom vanishes. When the totalitarian 
government comes into control, freedom 
vanishes and the pcople read only that 
which the dictator prescribes. 

An unshackled judiciary! The princi- 
ples of the Roman law and of the com- 
mon law as they have come down to us 
through the centuries have been the 
means of establishing a judicial system 
which now forms the bulwark of our 
rights and our liberties. 

Equal rights for all can only be guar- 
anteed and preserved by courts which 
are free from political or partisan influ- 
ence. As true Kiwanians, we should 
resent any effort to interfere with the 
independence of the judiciary. It should 
stand as it was created and it should 
continue to deserve and hold the respect 
of our people. 

We should face present conditions 
fairly and frankly and rise to the re- 
sponsibility which is ours. Democracy 
and the democratic concept of govern- 
ment is challenged today as never be- 
fore. It must be preserved. When I 
speak of the democratic concept of gov- 
ernment, I refer to the form of govern- 
ment which we enjoy in the United 
States and Canada. Our peoples have 
enjoyed a spirit of freedom, independ- 
ence and happiness which has_ been 
unknown to the people of any other na- 
tion on the face of the globe. 

Prosperity has been ours in great 
measure but out of the unrest of the 
past few years democratic governments 
have been overthrown. Dictatorship 
has been on the ascendancy. Even with- 
in our own borders the seeds of discon- 
tent have been sown. We may build 
armies, navies and air forces so that 
our borders may be protected from in- 
vasion but we cannot build those forces 
large enough to protect us from propa- 
ganda. All about us we see the theories 
of Communism and Fascism being ex- 
pounded by those who would disinte- 
grate our form of government. Let us 
use every proper means to offset these 
theories which are so destructive to free 
and democratic governments. 

We boast of our rights as citizens of 
a free country, yet we are so often neg- 
ligent about exercising the right of 
suffrage. Elections are held at which 
vital issues are decided and important 
offices filled and yet in many of these 
elections only thirty-five per cent of the 
qualified voters actually exercise this 
right. By no such methods can the 
American concepts of government be 
handed down for the benefit of our chil- 
dren and the generations to follow. 

I would not hold out to you that 
Kiwanis has this sole responsibility. 
Other similar clubs and organizations 
must be aroused but Kiwanis can take 
the leadership and do its share. Who 
could estimate the influence of two 
thousand active clubs in two thousand 
cities and major towns on this conti- 
nent? 
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Open forum meetings should be en- 
couraged by the local clubs. They could 
and should take more interest in local 
public affairs and trends of government. 
Encourage the individual club member 
to think more of patriotism and less of 
party-ism, more of personality in public 
life and less of partisanship. By this 
method will American institutions be 
preserved. 

I regret any tendency to divide our 
citizenship into classes, groups or fac- 
tions or to array one group or class 
against another. Such is un-American 
and should be discouraged. We have 
stressed the importance of a closer re- 
lationship between the farmer and the 
business man. We should encourage 
the same feeling of codperation between 
labor and capital. In the end their in- 
terests are identical. Encourage our 
members who are principally from the 
employers’ class to talk with their em- 
ployes, study their problems, counsel 
and advise with them. If we as employ- 
ers do not talk with our employes some- 
one else will and the results may not be 
for the best. 

Believing as I do so firmly in the 
ideals and purposes of Kiwanis, permit 
me to urge upon you that we increase 
our influence through increased mem- 
bership. This can be accomplished in 
three ways. First, by building new 
clubs; second, by reviving inactive 
clubs, and, third, by increasing the 
membership of established clubs. 

This meeting has been referred to as 
the University of Kiwanis and thus it 
has been well named. Likewise, we 
might be referred to as the Congress of 
Kiwanis for we have all been elected 
for this leadership in a most represen- 
tative and democratic manner and too, 
we have legislative power. Regardless 
of the designation, you who have put 
aside personal business and many of 
you who have made personal sacrifice 
to attend this Council are looked upon, 
and are, leaders in Kiwanis. 

Let us so plan our program that the 
individual member may be given a part 
and feel that he is an important factor 
in the carrying out of our program. Le’ 
us during this convention yeas make an 
effort to interest and enlist the active 
support of the individual members of 
our clubs. None so humble but that 
his contribution goes to make up the 
sum total of our influence. 








T has been my great privilege to 

know intimately many of those fine 

loyal Kiwanians who live in Canada 
and to observe much of the work that 
is being and has been done by them. 
The personnel of the Kiwanis member- 
ship in Canada would give prestige and 
honor to any organization of men in 
either of these two countries. 

My observation prompts me to say 
that Kiwanis in Canada and Kiwanis in 
the United States are synonymous— 
not only in the personnel of its mem- 
bership, but also in its ideals, purposes, 
aims and relative achievements. We, 
in the States, are equally proud with 
our friends in Canada of our organiza- 
tion and its recognized standing in com- 
munities and nations. 

Much has been said and written since 
the time Kiwanis became an interna- 
tional organization about the good will 
existing between these two countries. 
We are, of course, justly proud and 
happy that only a mere handful of cus- 
toms and immigration officers guard 
our boundary; that the dust has never 
been blown off the Rush-Bagot Agree- 
ment to find out what there is in it; 
that a beautiful memorial has been 
erected on Canadian soil by Kiwanis 
contributions from both countries to 
commemorate the life of one of our 


“The people know each other. They become 
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™@ So long as two great peoples 

own their governments, friend- 
ship and understanding are an 
absolute guaranty of lasting 
peace, asserts Council speaker 
on behalf of the United States. 


deceased Presidents. We can scarcely 
find a place to cross the border by 
bridge or highway without seeing a 
Kiwanis tablet symbolizing peace. But, 
are we truly conscious of the real 
reason why such complete accord and 
amity exist? Nations may be at peace 
today and at war tomorrow. The 
reason we say that they are at peace 
is, in most cases, because they have a 
treaty between them. But we have 
learned that sometimes treaties mean 
but little and are readily broken and 
quickly forgotten. 

A treaty will never keep nations at 
peace unless the people of those nations 
want it so. Treaties are between gov- 
ernments of nations and not necessarily 
between the people of those nations. If 
the treaty can be supported by the 


friendly relations and understanding of 
the people of the nations affected, then 


By BENNETT O. KNUDSON 


International Vice President 


you have a condition that is lasting and 
permanent. Give me the friendship, 
trust and understanding of the people 
of Canada and the United States and 
I am satisfied to bury the Rush-Bagot 
Agreement. 

People do not become neighborly, 
friendly or tolerant by writing letters 
to each other or by signing an agree- 
ment. What is true of people is true 
of governments. Frequently, if one’s 
word is not good, his agreement is no 
better. 

Why have our nations disregarded 
the provisions of our treaty permitting 
certain armed forces on our borders 
and on the lakes separating us and the 
maintenance of fortifications? Not be- 
cause of the expense or the lack of 
equipment, but because of the ideals of 
the people of our countries, because of 
intermingling of our people, socially 
and in business, and continuous com- 
munication and exchange of ideas and 
goods. The people know each other. 
They become acquainted personally. 
Close friendships have developed, and 
a bond of brotherhood exists. These 
relations can never be broken by tear- 
ing up a treaty. Thank God that the 
people of these two great nations still 
own their own governments, and we 

(Turn to page 57) 





acquainted personally.” 
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In Two Nations 


By J. J. SMITH 


International Vice President 


@ Council speaker on behaif of 

Canada quotes Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, “Love is better than 
hate and faith is better than 


doubt" to explain fine relations. 


WING to the great disparity in 
C) population between the two 

countries, the number of Ki- 
wanians in Canada is relatively small 
in comparison with the number in the 
United States; but they are intensely 
loyal and enthusiastic in their devotion 
to the aims and ideals of the organiza- 
tion. They are active and energetic in 
carrying out the program of helpful 
service placed before them by Kiwanis 
International. Elihu Root said on one 
occasion: “Such civilization as we have 
we owe to men and women past and 
present possessed by the urge of serv- 


ice.” The Kiwanis clubs of Canada 
seek to provide a practical means 


whereby their members may satisfy the 
urge to which Mr. Root refers. 

One of the earliest objectives of Ki- 
wanis is the under-privileged child 
movement. The London, Ontario, club 
claims to have been the first Kiwanis 
club to undertake under-privileged child 
work, this work being later adopted by 
Kiwanis International as its first ob- 
jective. All Canadian clubs are doing 
excellent work in this field of service. 

But Kiwanis in Canada does not con- 
fine its program of activity to service 
to the individual. It aims to develop in 
its members and in citizens generally 
a desire to render loyal and unselfish 
service to the community and the state 
by stressing the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. One of the needs 
of the day is more adequate instruction 
in all schools in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of government. At the opening 
of the School of Government and Citi- 
zenship in one of the American colleges, 
John W. Davis, leading American law- 
yer and former Ambassador to Great 
Britain, used tl.ese words: “If our gov- 
ernment ideals and the structure of 
our government are to survive, it can 
only be by persistent, constant educa- 
tion of our people in their essentials.” 
The statement of Mr. Davis applies 
with equal force to both Canada and 
the United States. 
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The citizens of these 
two great countries pos- 
sess a glorious heritage in 
the right to govern them- 
selves. But as Mr. Root 
points out, capacity for 
self-government does not 
come to man by nature; it 
must be learned. To use 
his own words: “It is an 
art to be learned and it is 
also an expression of 
character to be developed 
among all the thousands 
of men who exercise popu- 
lar sovereignty.” Kiwanis 
in Canada aims to stress 
the need for a more ag- 
gressive participation in 
public affairs and for 
a more adequate knowl- 
edge and understanding 
of the functions, responsi- 
bilities and limitations of 
government. 

The Kiwanis clubs of 
Canada seek to promote friendship and 
good will among all classes of men. In 
keeping with the terms of the Consti- 
tution they aim to provide a practical 
means to form enduring friendships. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was wont to 
emphasize the value of true friends. 
On one occasion he said: “Give me 
health, a modest competence, and O 
Lord, give me friends.’”’ The man who 
has tried and true friends is rich, in- 
deed, but the man who lacks these is in 
deepest penury even though possessed 
of an abundance of earthly goods. 
Members of Kiwanis in Canada treas- 
ure beyond words the many dear 
friends they have made in both their 
own country and the United States 
through this great organization. 

In furtherance of their program for 
the promotion of friendship and good 
will the Kiwanis clubs of Canada are 
doing a fine work in promoting a better 
understanding between the farmer and 
the urban business man. The mem- 
bers of these clubs are convinced of 
the tremendous importance of agricul- 
ture in the economic life of the nation. 
Daniel Webster said: “Let us never for- 
get that the cultivation of the earth is 
the most important labor of man. Un- 
stable is the future of the country that 
has lost its taste for agriculture. If 
there is one lesson in history which is 
unmistakable, it is that national 
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““Members of Kiwanis in Canada treasure beyond words the many 
dear friends they have made in both their own country and the 
United States through this great organization.”’ 


strength lives very near the soil.” 

We are living in an age of ever-in- 
creasing urbanization of our popula- 
tion. In 1840 a little more than twelve 
per cent of the people in the United 
States lived in urban settlements. To- 
day more than fifty per cent of the 
population is urban. We are experi- 
encing the same tendency in Canada. 
Family after family abandons the farm 
and moves to the city, with consequent 
deterioration in national strength. The 
farm problem is one of our most serious 
problems in Canada, as I believe it 
also is in the United States. If our 
common Anglo-Saxon civilization is to 
be preserved, constructive measures 
must be adopted to improve the eco- 
nomic and social status of the farmer 
and retain him on the land. 

We are convinced that Kiwanis in 
Canada is a great factor in the pro- 
motion of mutual understanding and 
good will between these two great coun- 
tries by attendance in as large num- 
bers as possible at International con- 
ventions, by interchange of speakers 
and in many other ways. 

Kiwanis in Canada, as you know, co- 
operated with Kiwanis on this side in 
the erection of the Harding Interna- 
tional Good Will Memorial in Stanley 
Park, Vancouver, on the very spot 
where former President Harding de- 

(Turn to page 57) 
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® Objectives and Citizenship 
Activities described in inspira- 
tional phrases at Council. 


WENTY-THREE years ago two 
organizations were born in North 


America—the one in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, and the other in Detroit, Michigan. 
The first, with its white robe and 
hood, its flaming cross and its secrecy, 
arrayed the white against the black, the 
Gentile against the Jew, and the Pro- 
testant against the Catholic. The sec- 
ond gathered leaders in business and 
professional life from all denominations 
and preached the gospel of brotherly 
love. 

In 1924, through a diligent campaign, 
the membership of the first had reached 
four and one-half million and it wielded 
great political power in Oregon, Okla- 
homa, Ohio, Texas, Indiana, Arkansas 
and California. In 1929, through care- 
ful extension, the membership of the 
second had reached one hundred thou- 
sand thinking men. Slowly as the years 
passed and the war-time emotions ebbed, 
the power of the first waned until today 
it is dead, while the second, Kiwanis 
International, has grown healthily until 
today we stand one hundred thousand 
strong, with one thousand, nine hundred 
and ninety clubs from British Columbia 
to California and from Quebec to 
Florida. 

There was held in Denver in 1924, 
during the presidency of Ed Arras, a 


constitutional convention over which 
Past International President Harry 
Karr presided. The most important 


task of that outstanding group of Kiwa- 
nians was to determine and recommend 
the fundamental and permanent Ob- 
jects of our organization and to protect 
them with dignity and the assured 
continuity of constitutional safeguards. 
These Objects were built around such 
strong verbs as “give,” “encourage,” 
“promote,” “develop,” “provide,” 
operate,” and they constitute the “Mag- 
na Charta” of Kiwanis. 
Changing conditions make it 
sary that every new International ad- 
ministration translate our Objects into 
present-day needs and adapt them to 


“oo. 


neces- 
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ining Stars 


By HARPER GATTON 


Past International President 


new advancement and so each year the 
newly elected International Board of 
Trustees surveys the whole field of Ki- 
wanis in Canada and the United States, 
studies conditions and opportunities, 
and Objectives through which 
Kiwanis is geared to the present mo- 
ment. 

And so today, standing firm upon our 
Objects, we fix our eyes upon our Ob- 
jectives and undertake through our 
Citizenship Activities to provide means, 
methods, and plans by which we may 
attain high goals. 

Kiwanis luncheon programs en- 
tertaining; Kiwanis banquets are satis- 
fying; Kiwanis dancing is delightful; 
Kiwanis football is exciting; but Kiwa- 
nis service is best rendered through 
steadfast and continuous excursions in- 
to the field of our Objectives and Citi- 
zenship Activities. 

The recently published 


selects 


are 


j volume of 
“Kiwanis Activities” lists on 158 pages 
over thirty thousand activities for the 
year 1937. 

International, district, and club com- 
mittees will present well-marked ave- 
nues of service in the field of our Objec- 
tives, and I know our governors will 
lead our clubs to glorious accomplish- 
ment through active participation. 
Unde r-Privile ged Ch ildren 

The eyes of every man present have 
moistened from the sight of joy placed 
in the hearts of under-privileged chil- 
dren everywhere. It is not necessary 
to have the wealth of a Loblaw who left 
millions to the Kiwanis Club of Toronto, 
or the property of the Spokane club, 
where twenty-seven homes are owned 
by the club and furnished, usually rent 
free, to widowed mothers without suffi- 
cient support. 

It is only necessary to have a zeal 
for service which may be rendered in a 
thousand simple ways. What an oppor- 
tunity! 


Se vice to 


Vocational Guidance 
Do you know any boys in the peniten- 
tiary? Before I left home a letter came 
from the warden at San Quentin. A 
lad who spent high school life in my 
town is Number So and So in the peni- 
tentiary because somebody failed in his 
training. 
(Turn to page 56) 
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“‘We as leaders must draw our bows with our full 
strength.’’ 


HE value of any man’s opinion or 
message who assumes to speak in 
this age of development depends en- 
tirely upon the degree of authority 
which he possesses. To present this 
subject as you probably expect it to 
be presented would take more time 
than is now available and would re- 
quire the help of an historian, an up-to- 
date news columnist and a_ prophet. 
However, having played a very small 
part in the Kiwanis of yesterday, glory- 
ing in the great Kiwanis of today, and 
hoping to live and work in the Kiwanis 
of tomorrow, I make no apology for 
my way of handling the subject. 
The Kiwanis of yesterday—yes, it is 
a far cry from the Kiwanis of “We 
Trade” to the Kiwanis of “We Build.” 
It is a far cry from yesterday’s Kiwanis 
with its simple creed to the Kiwanis of 
today, with its great objects and objec- 
tives. It is a far cry from the attempt 
to make us realize in that Kiwanis of 





yesterday that we should try to live not 
for ourselves alone, but for others also 
to the glorious and inspiring objects of 
today’s Kiwanis that we are first of all 
“to give primacy to the human and 
spiritual rather than the material 
values of life’? and that we are ‘“‘to en- 
courage the daily living of the Golden 
Rule in all human relationships.” Yes, 
indeed, the Kiwanis of yesterday has 
become the more mature, the more un- 
derstanding and the more tolerant, far- 
reaching Kiwanis of today. 

And as I think of the Kiwanis of 
yesterday my mind always centers on 
the great pioneer leaders of Kiwanis, 
some of whom have been called away 
—hundreds of whom are still living to 
enjoy the Kiwanis of today. Perry 
Patterson, Victor M. Johnson, Henry J. 
Elliott, Horace McDavid, Mercer Bar- 
nett—it seems to me they must have 
been especial_y needed in Heaven, else 


S why were they taken away from us so 


soon? But their spirit still lives on in 
the Kiwanis of today, and for the Ki- 
wanis of tomorrow, we must not alien- 
ate ourselves from the spirit of these 
pioneers, living or dead, because those 
of us who have studied history, I think, 
agree that the introduction of the spirit 
of pioneer and all that the pioneer 
stands for in human progress, has been 
the impetus toward all true achieve- 
ment and all definite accomplishments 
in civilization. 

I like to think that these pioneers of 
ours began a spiritual house for us 
today and for the Kiwanis of tomorrow. 
They took the Golden Rule and made 
the foundation of this building, because 
no spiritual building could have a firm- 
er foundation, and the rains descended 
and the floods came, and the winds blew 
and beat upon that house, but it fell 
not because of its foundation. 

They took the moral law and made 
the walls of this house. They shingled 
it with patriotism and love of country 
and respect for the flag. The windows 
were the souls of men through which 
could shine the love of God. In this 
building there is a dining room where 


Today, Tomorrow 


By CARL E. ENDICOTT 


Past International President 


@ A tribute to the early leaders, 

congratulations to the present 
members and full faith in the fu- 
ture of Kiwanis is expressed by 


speaker at Council session. 


good fe lowshi> reigns supreme. In 
this building there is a wonderful li- 
brary filled with the records of clean 
lives and worthwhile accomplishments. 
In this building there is a living room, 
and this living room is a simple room 
of true friendship where brotherly love 
prevails. And all the rest of the build- 
ing-is just a great big nursery—it oc- 
cupies all the space above—up nearest 
to God, and that nursery belongs to 
all the under-privileged children of the 
world. 

This is the building which they start- 
ed for us, and as we add to it in our 
own building program, we too can make 
the Kiwanis of today a more vital and 
far-reaching Kiwanis of tomorrow, and 
we too can become the pioneers of hu- 
man relationships in that great Kiwanis 
of tomorrow as they were the pioneers 
in that Kiwanis of yesterday. 

For the Kiwanis of tomorrow there 
are many things we need to do in order 
to make it better than the Kiwanis of 
today. I was reading in a very old 
book some time ago. The part I was 
reading had to do with the “‘tomorrow’”’ 
of a great nation. At that time there 
was a crisis, an actual fight for exist- 
ence, and things looked hopeless. A 
battle was about to be fought which 
would decide the fate of the people, 
and with a beauty, a briefness and 
positiveness the story of the victory 
and the reason for that victory was 
told in one sentence: ‘Jehu drew his 
bow with his full strength.” Let’s not 
forget that, for the Kiwanis of to- 
morrow, we as leaders must draw ‘our 
bows with our full strength. Let’s not 
forget the spiritual side of Kiwanis. 

I think I should like to use an illus- 
tration which I have used before. I 
shall never forget a time when I sat 
in a great auditorium and heard a won- 
derful choir. I shall always remember 





the thrill of that occasion. Delightful 
setting, wonderful music, excellent 
voices, perfect execution. And as a 


climax this great choir sang for its 
closing number that old familiar negro 
(Turn to page 53) 
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HE growth of Kiwanis is like the 

building of a great cathedral, a 

cathedral of service, the benefactor 
of sister nations, raising its spires of 
neighborly love and inspirational devo- 
tion of more than one hundred thou- 
sand Kiwanians. 

The building of a great cathedral of 
service is not a mere matter of chance 
upon mass suggestion; it de- 
pends upon such devoted, intelligent 
and experienced planning as we have 
had presented to us this morning. In 
building a cathedral each stone is de- 
pendent upon its related construction 
material; so in the cathedral of Kiwan- 
is service, everything happens because 
something else has happened before. 

The maximum attainable in service 
is never fixed; the standards of today 
are dependent upon the victories of yes- 
terday. Regardless of social or finan- 
cial position each Kiwanian is rated by 
his devotion to Kiwanis and service in 
Kiwanis. 

Kiwanis is action—a movement out- 
ward and onward, expressed in service. 
Kiwanis is the mirror which reflects 
the service of the individual member. 
As vice and crime originate in self love, 
so virtue grows in the love of others 
and service is love in action. Kiwanis 
awakens and inspires the souls of men 
to greater service and some day it will 
be discovered that the power of service 
will achieve more than the power gen- 
erated by steam or electricity. 

As our entire organization is but the 
cooperation of individual members, so 
Kiwanis achievement is the result of 
the service of each Kiwanian. Those 
of us who cannot establish great char- 
ities and endowments such as hospitals, 
libraries and art galleries hope to help 
fight the misfortunes and crimes of so- 
ciety by joining our weak individual 
efforts with others of like interest and 
devotion. 

We may not endow a hospital but we 
can endow the charitable atom of the 
“‘widow’s mite” resulting in a spiritual 
renaissance. 

We may not individually erect a li- 
brary but we can help spread the en- 
lightenment of the Golden Rule. 

We may not enshrine a world’s mas- 
terpiece but we can help to touch the 
soul of poverty so that the heart of a 
Forgotten Mother may raise a nation’s 
idol, 

“Pep without purpose is piffle’—so 
the Kiwanis wisdom of twenty-four 
years has been formulated into objects, 
objectives, and activities for our guid- 


based 





By EDMUND F. ARRAS 


Past International President 


@ Growth of Kiwanis likened to 
building a great cathedral of 


service in inspirational address 


presented at Council meeting. 


ance, but these are all without purpose 
if we fail to put them into action. Let 
us be as great in service as we have 
been leading in ideals. No matter how 
well the football team may know the 
signals, yardage can be gained only 
when the signals are put into codpera- 
tive action. 
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levement 


“IT asked the Past for some Kiwanis 
cheer 
Some Service rule, 
guide the year. 
I asked and paused; the Past said, 
soft and low 
Kiwanis Objectives—to Know. 
Will Knowledge, then, suffice, my 
year? I cried, 
And ere the question into silence died 
The Answer came. Nay; but remem- 
ber, too, 
Kiwanis Objectives—to Do.” 


with which to 


Sometimes we may be discouraged 
by the small amount of service we can 
render individually, but when we read 
the thousands of activities reported in 
our International year book of activi- 
ties, we realize that the smallest serv- 
ice is an achievement leading to greater 
service. 

Do we hear about the resolutions of 
the Apostles? No, but we do hear a 
great deal about the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. Good service is never lost; it is 
a treasure laid up and guarded for the 
doer’s need and in it we find our joy 
and our reward. 

Individual service makes committee 
service possible and committee service 
is the club workshop. Club achieve- 
ments are like the index of a _ book- 
they point out what is most commend- 
able in them. 

Clubs have been known to mistake 
social activities for service and the 
pleasure of their members as achieve- 
ment. Kiwanis is not unmindful of the 
value of fellowship, but the social side 
of Kiwanis is as food to man, so that 
he may labor. 

The success of a club is complete 
when all the members find opportunity 
for personal service. The law of 
strength is in action and the law of 
improvement is in energy. 

Much has been done to build divi- 
sional schools and divisional quotas. 
The division is a fertile field for service 
not alone to clubs but for that undis- 
covered field of no man’s land which 
lies beyond the boundaries of present 
clubs, a great service in building new 
clubs to serve more and more commu- 
nities. 

The heavy investment of time and 
money in our districts is for the service 
of every club and Kiwanian in the dis- 
trict. Beginning the year with our 
schools of instruction, the creative 
source continues as the maintaining in- 
fluence. The comparison of club records 

(Turn to page 61) 
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The Past International Presidents 


™@ Those attending Council hear 


of contribution of former 


leaders from one of them. Fur- 


ther use of their service is 


urged by speaker at luncheon. 


S International secretary, as chair- 
A man or member of International 
committees, as a trustee or as a 
member of the Committee of Past 
Presidents, it has been my unique priv- 
ilege to serve in the administration of 
every man who has been president of 
this organization save one. There has, 
therefore, been accorded me an un- 
usual opportunity to observe these men 
who are past presidents as they have 
climbed the ladder of Kiwanis service, 
and with that background to view their 
constructive contributions to Kiwanis 
progress as members of the Committee 
of Past Presidents. Since I am myself 
a past president, may I ask that you 
think of me as past International sec- 
retary as I shall attempt seriously and 
objectively to appraise the part which 
the past presidents have played and are 
playing in the work of our organiza- 
tion. 

It seems appropriate to me that such 
a subject should be discussed at a 
meeting of the International Council. 
The past presidents are members of the 
Council, as they should be, but because 
of the very nature of their work, the 
vast majority of which is done in con- 
ference among themselves, with the 
members of the Board of Trustees, and 
by correspondence, the functions and 
activities of this group and their con- 
tribution to the forward march of Ki- 
wanis are not always clearly under- 
stood by the entire membership of the 
Council. 

To those who have been entrusted 
with the leadership of Kiwanis Inter- 
national during some year in its history 
has been accorded the privilege of 
three periods of service. First, those 
years prior to election to the presi- 
dency. Almost without exception each 
past International president served as 
president of his club. Most of them 
served as governor of their district. 
All of them, with the exception of the 
first president, served as an officer or 
trustee—usually for at least four years 
—before being elected to the highest 
office. That was the period of prepara- 
tion. Then came the year in which he 
virtually laid aside his own business 





or profession and devoted himself al- 
most exclusively to the work of our 
organization. The third period of serv- 
ice began upon the election of his suc- 
cessor, and eontinues until he joins the 
invisible classification. 

Only by some knowledge of what 
these men contributed to Kiwanis be- 
fore they became president, and during 
their term in that office, can we clearly 
understand what a store of ripe experi- 
ence they brought to this third period 
of service as a member of the Commit- 
tee of Past Presidents. Time doesn’t 
permit an appraisal of the experience 
and the contribution of each member 
of this group in the years preceding 
and including his term as president, but 
if you read the history of Kiwanis as 
revealed in the evolution of its ideals, 
program and practices, I am sure you 
will agree that it was due to the con- 
structive contributions these men have 
made in one or many areas of Kiwanis 
thought and activity that they were 
elevated to the presidency. With rare 
exceptions the ideals, ideology, policies, 
principles and practices of Kiwanis are 
the product of the hearts and minds of 
these men who earned the high honor 
which Kiwanis bestowed upon them. 
At the very least, these men were rec- 
ognized leaders in crystalizing ideals, 
formulating policies and establishing 
procedure. 

In my opinion, the greatest contribu- 
tion of the past presidents is along 
lines difficult to describe and visualize. 
It has to do with the inner fabric of 
our organization. It is related to the 
spirit of Kiwanis rather than to the 
application of that spirit in our pro- 
gram of activities. The soul as well 
as the body of Kiwanis is the concern 
of these men. 

Don’t misunderstand me. Your past 
presidents are not patriarchs, and do 
not want to be viewed in that light. 
That term would hardly be appropriate 
anyway, for it usually conveys the idea 
of advanced age, and with but one or 
two exceptions none of the past presi- 
dents have reached their three-score. 
They do not seek or desire any recog- 
nition that should not be accorded any 
devoted Kiwanian, whether he has held 
office or not. But no man who has 
demonstrated to his fellow Kiwanians 
his fitness for the presidency of this or- 
ganization can fail to possess a quality 
of devotion to its ideals and willingness 
to perform sacrificial service in its 
interest, that warrant the highest re- 
spect and confidence of the member- 
ship. 


By O. SAMUEL CUMMINGS 


Past International President 


We past presidents are conscious of 
the devastating effect on any business 
or organization—business, profession- 
al, fraternal, civic service—of old lead- 
ers or employes stifling the develop- 
ment of new ideas and new leadership 
—unconsciously perhaps—by them- 
selves living in their past; by assuming 
a prerogative of current leadership for 
which they are not qualified, or dem- 
onstrating unwillingness to accept new 
ideas and give way to new leaders. Of 
this your past presidents will not be 
guilty. 

The continued interest and activity 
of the past presidents, not only in the 
work of the International organization, 
but in the work of their respective dis- 
tricts and clubs, furnishes inspiration 
to the current leadership. The pres- 
ence of the past presidents at meetings 
of the International Council and In- 
ternational conventions links the past 
with the present. On one hand their 
attendance and participation in such 
meetings as these keep them abreast of 
current trends in Kiwanis, and insure 
that their advice and counsel is based 
upon knowledge of current conditions 
as well as knowledge of what has gone 
before in this organization. On the 
other hand, their presence brings to 
the current leaders of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and its districts an intimate con- 
tact with the past in which the founda- 
tions were laid upon which the Kiwanis 
of today is being builded. 

Never in the history of this organiza- 
tion has any man who has filled a full 
term in the presidency been a candi- 
date for any further office in Kiwanis 
International. After having made his 
contribution in the preparatory years 
and during the presidency each past 
president has considered it vitally 
important that new leadership material 
be developed. The past presidents 
haven’t sought to superimpose their 
views upon the organization despite 
their intense interest in its welfare. 
On the contrary, they have sought in 
every way to support current leaders 
as they have brought new ideas and 
fresh enthusiasm to the tasks of leader- 
ship. They have, however, stood ready 
and willing to assist each current ad- 
ministration to properly interpret cur- 
rent problems in the light of their 
combined wide experience. 

In that connection it is especially 
worthy of note that there is such a va- 
riety of personalities, business and 
profesional experience, and special in- 


(Turn to page 55) 
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MORE AND BETTER CLUB ACTIVITIES 


USINESS and industrial success is based upon 

quantity and quality production whether it is 

steel, typewriters, beef and pork or automobiles. 
It is not otherwise with Kiwanis. The quantity and 
quality of Kiwanis production determine the success of 
our organization. As executives of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Incorporated gathered together in the interests 
of the progress of our organization I think that we may 
well consider what we can unitedly do about increasing 
and improving Kiwanis production in service and lead- 
rship. 

My suggestion is that during the club and district 
vear of 1939 our leaders—district and club as well as 
International—make a united and aggressive effort to 
achieve a definite increase and improvement in club 
activities. I am suggesting that we take as our slogan 
“More and Better Activities by More Clubs and More 
Kiwanians in 1939.” 

Such action is surely timely. It is high time that 
activities had their day. Much emphasis upon member- 
ship has been given for a number of years since our 
depression low point in membership. During the past 
year the goal was set for an increase of membership 
to reach a 100,000 goal at the San Francisco convention. 
These earnest efforts have been crowned with real suc- 
cess, culminating in the announcement of the 100,- 
929 membership at the San Francisco convention. Im- 
provement in attendance has been stressed and we surely 
need still better attendance. Likewise an aggressive and 
very successful promotion of an increase in the number 
of achievement reports submitted has been carried 
through with gratifying results. 

For 1939 it strikes me as being most fitting and 
timely that we should now give primary emphasis for 
a year to the increase and to the improvement of club 
activities which means the further realization of the 
fundamental purposes of our organization. It is to this 
end that we have built up membership, improved at- 
tendance, stressed achievement reports, etc. It is to 
this end that we have labored and planned and trained 
leaders. 

There is another reason why I feel it is very timely 
that we place emphasis upon activities in 1939 and that 
is because we have gradually evolved objectives and 
citizenship activities that present to our clubs and mem- 
bers a program of activities so broad and comprehensive 
that no club and no Kiwanian can fail to find some field 
or fields in which to render service and give leadership. 
Even these comprehensive activities can be further 
supplemented by local surveys which may show addi- 
tional opportunities for service and leadership. 

While I am most sympathetic with service to under- 
privileged children I do not fail to recognize that there 
are some Kiwanians who do not feel themselves quali- 


From address at International Council. 


fied for such work although interested in it and ready 
to make some contribution to it. But the wide sweep of 
our program presents many different phases of service 
not only in the field of philanthropy and social service 
but also in the field of public affairs and citizenship and 
even includes the realm of human, moral and spiritual 
values. No club can possibly take the position that there 
is not some job within the scope of these objectives and 
citizenship activities and within the needs of their re- 
spective communities for its members to undertake 
regardless of their temperaments, personalities or in- 
terests. If a Kiwanian is truly service-minded, if it 
is his fundamental desire to serve, there surely confront 
him many opportunities. 

And there is a further reason for the timeliness of 
this suggestion. In recent years we have matured and 
brought to an exceptional efficiency the work of our 
International committees and have evolved a plan where- 
by programs for clubs with most practical suggestions 
are submitted by these committees. In addition we 
have now the assistance of the Research Department 
in developing material and suggestions that will still 
further improve the work of our committees. 

Further reasons for the timeliness of this suggestion 
are the steady improvement in our plan of leadership 
training and the increased participation by clubs as 
well as districts. There should also be mentioned the 
increased effectiveness of the official visitations of lieu- 
tenant governors upon their clubs which provides for 
counsel and assistance in their activities. 

And finally the suggestion which I have presented is 
timely because of our increased manpower. Our low 
point of membership was in July, 1933, with 77,415 
members. This means that we now have 23,000 more 
of manpower to assist us in Kiwanis production and 
from all reports there has been a very definite advance 
in the quality of personnel 2s we have built back our 
membership. 


Surely we are well prepared to undertake an increase 
and improvement of club activities and a year of em- 
phasis in this matter will secure results which will be 
most significant for Kiwanis in many ways. 

In the first place, by our larger investment of man- 
power in service and leadership we will increase the 
good and worth-while results in helping humanity and 
bettering our communities. I marvel and take pride in 
the amount of worthy service which is being accom- 
plished at present in the name of Kiwanis. To glance 
through our annual volume of “Kiwanis Activities” is 
an inspiration. But even a cursory review of the clubs 
as a whole shows that our present results are only a 
small percentage of what could be achieved if every 
club carried on more activities and each of the 100,000 
Kiwanians were actively engaged in some service or 
leadership project. 
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A second result of a year of stressing activities would 
be that this very fundamental action would indirectly 
contribute to other desirable advances. Better activities 
will lead to increase in numbers and quality of member- 
ship. There is no better appeal for strong and worthy 
members to join a Kiwanis club than a broad, compre- 
hensive and effective program of club activities. If the 
club is busy in service and leadership it will find a 
readiness on the part of the most desirable men to en- 
list in this regiment of service. Better activities will 
stimulate attendance. If clubs take on further activi- 
ties and seek to mature and enlarge activities already 
engaged in they will find that the results thus achieved 
will challenge members to rally to the meetings and 
maintain their attendance. They will desire to be lined 
up in the group that attains these good results. 

Better activities are a sound means to stabilize mem- 
bership. If a club develops a real program of activities 
it will not need to worry about the members dropping 
out. Real Kiwanians, those members who share in the 
true spirit and purposes of Kiwanis, will not leave a 
club that is engaged in good work. A few who desire 
only a luncheon club or a fellowship club may resign 
but the members who have a real service-mindedness 
and who would be the greater loss are likely to resign 
if the club does not carry on any worthy activities. 
Better activities stimulate Kiwanis education. In a 
club busy in service the Kiwanians will desire to have 
a clearer understanding of all phases of the organiza- 
tion and its objectives so that they can better support 
and promote their club’s activities. 

Such a program will do much to secure proper Ki- 
wanis education and assimilation of the thousands of 
new members which have been added since July, 1933. 
The giving of a primary emphasis for a year to the 
increase and improvement of activities should result in 
the harnessing of many of these new members to worthy 
service activities and tying them securely into Kiwanis. 

Another main result to be secured by a year’s empha- 
sis upon activities is to further establish Kiwanis as a 
service organization, and to enlist Kiwanians in service 
work rather than merely fellowship. Kiwanis accepts 
the description usually accorded it as a service organi- 
zation and in so doing the leaders and members must 
accept the implied responsibility and challenge to make 
Kiwanis in fact a service organization by their own 
participation in service activities. If Kiwanis is to 
continue a service organization—and in this is its as- 
sured future—Kiwanis clubs must be service clubs and 
Kiwanians must be service members. A club that is 
solely existing for the sake of fellowship and a happy 
time with good friends is making no contribution to 
the fundamental character of Kiwanis as a service or- 
ganization. Likewise the Kiwanian who joins Kiwanis 
solely to eat and fellowship with a congenial group of 
men is a liability rather than an asset from the stand- 
point of insuring that Kiwanis increasingly justifies its 
claimed title as a service organization. 

Kiwanis cannot be maintained as a truly service or- 
ganization by merely calling itself such. It must make 
flesh and blood its service program; it must strive con- 
stantly to broaden and improve the activities in the 
field of its objectives and in line with its purposes. 
Leaders must stand on guard against any and all trends 
away from Kiwanis as a service organization. The best 
way to do this is to stir clubs to undertake greater 
activities and to enlist more Kiwanians in actual service 





work. 


How shall we go about attaining this goal of more 
and better activities? There is certainly nothing strange 
or difficult about it. It is merely the application of good 
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organization methods to achieve a specific goal. 

In the first place, as leaders we must make the defi- 
nite decision that we are going to unite our efforts to 
attain this goal. There must be the united and enthu- 
siastic coéperation of all leaders beginning with the 
International officers and including the district and club 
officers. Our committees, International, district and 
club, likewise must obviously play a most important part 
in this aim to increase and improve activities. The 
International Headquarters staff, likewise have their 
share in this work, especially the Service and Feld Serv- 
ice Departments but including the Executive and all 
other departments. Unitedly they must be seeking to 
increase and improve Kiwanis production. 

There are three phases in the work as I see it. First, 
there must be the outlining of a rather definite plan, 
the development of a so-called blueprint for the guid- 
ance of all and to insure the correlation and coéperation 
of all. Second, there should be an educational and in- 
spirational program to give wide-spread knowledge of 
the aim and to inspire interest and coéperation. This 
can be done through addresses of International officers, 
Past Presidents, district officers especially lieutenant 
governors, and others. Much can be done through ar- 
ticles in district publications and in The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. The promotional bulletins of committees can ef- 
fectively be directed toward achieving this result. 

The third phase is just a matter of executive direc- 
tion and supervision. The lieutenant governors occupy 
a key position in achieving this goal because they come 
in personal contact with all clubs through their official 
visitations. If in these contacts with clubs they will 
check up on this matter of so-called Kiwanis Production 
we can attain real results. They should urge clubs that 
are doing little or nothing in activities to make a start. 
Clubs that are going something should be urged to do 
more, to take on some additional phase of activity and 
those clubs that are carrying on good activities may 
well be encouraged to still further mature and improve 
those. In all our labors not only should the check be 
made upon the activities carried on by the clubs but 
there should also be definitely raised the question as to 
what percentage of the membership of a given club 
is participating in its service work. 

* * * %* * 

In closing I challenge you executives of Kiwanis 
International Incorporated to plan for greater and bet- 
ter Kiwanis production in 1939. In every possible way 
let us use our leadership to press toward such a goal. 
There is every reason to have confidence in success. 
Kiwanis has the manpower; it has a wonderful organi- 
zation, procedures such as those in committee service, 
the work of lieutenant governors, leadership training, 
etc.; all can be made to contribute to the realization of 
such an end. 

It is peculiarly timely and the organization is pecu- 
liarly qualified to give emphasis for a year to the in- 
crease and improvement of service activities. 

I trust that we all will enlist for this good work and 
follow through unitedly and enthusiastically. I can 
think of nothing more stimulating to the entire organi- 
zation in every phase of its work than to make a very 
real and definite advance in the field of our activities. 
Let us all enlist and move forward under the slogan 
“More and Better Activities by More Clubs and More 
Kiwanians in 1939.” 








A Million Dollars 


By ROE FULKERSON 
Editorial Writer, The Kiwanis Magazine 


MWe all have great wealth 
and should start spending it 
freely right away advises speak- 


er at Council banquet. 


’'M going to ask how many—no, I am 

not going to ask how many, because 

I know every person within the 
sound of my voice has day-dreamed on 
one subject. You have wondered what 
you would do if you had a million dol- 
lars—every one of you. Many of you 
have dreamed that you would travel 
into far-away places like Bali Bali or 
Walla Walla or Hula Hula or Coca 
Cola, or some place ’way off like that, 
you know. You possibly even dreamed 
you would buy a great big yacht, take 
about half a dozen pairs of your friends 
and travel around the world for five 
years. Others of you who have read 
Herman Melville and Robert Louis 
Stevenson when you were young prob- 
ably thought you would like to go to 
the South Sea Islands and beachcomb 
your life away around there, lying under 
a palm tree with the waves washing 
away at your feet and possibly a Hula 
dancer fanning you with her grass 
skirt. Others have thought you would 
like to encourage genius, take young 
people who have ability in music or art 
or literature or something of that kind 
and see to it that they had the time 
and opportunity to develop their talents. 

All of you have dreamed dreams of 
that kind. 

My purpose is to tell you that you 
have a million dollars, and to ask you 
how well you are spending it. We think 
of traveling to foreign countries. Why? 
Why do we want to travel there? In 
search of happiness. Why do we want 
to go to the South Seas? In search of 
happiness. Why do we want to do all 
of the thousand and one things we 
dream we would do if we had a million 
dollars? Always in search of happi- 
ness. The realization of every human 
dream, the end of it and the climax of 
it, as a search for happiness. 

I have the idea that we don’t all of 
us go about searching for happiness in 


the right sort of a way, that we think 
we can buy it with money the same as 
we can buy a pound of pork chops or a 
peck of prunes. I don’t think that that 
is possible. 

I think instead of that, that we all 
have a million dollars’ worth of appre- 
ciation, of kindness and of compliments 
that we can pay to other people, with 
which we are being entirely too econom- 
ical, 

You and I and everyone else have 
been taught to think about time as 
though it were divided into three equal 
parts—the past, the present and the 
future. In reality there is no such 
time as the present. Even as I pro- 
nounce the word “present” one syllable 
of it is in the past while the other sylla- 
ble is in the future. The present is 
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just the narrowest possible dividing 
line between the past and the future— 
the past, a group of memories, of course, 
and the future another group of hopes. 

And of course the only way we can 
judge the future is by the past. I 
would like to remind you that the time 
when you had the greatest happiness 
in the past was not when you got square 
with some fellow who had done you 
“dirty”; not when you told a joke at 
the expense of some other fellow and 
got him laughed at. It was some time 
when you gave some one else happiness. 
We can’t be happiest ourselves unless 
the people around us are happy—our 
immediate family, our friends and our 
business associates. And so we must 
look into the future for an opportunity 
to make other people happy before we 
can be happy ourselves. 

We all imagine that we would be 
generous if we were rich. We are rich. 
We have a million dollars’ worth of 
kindness to give other people. You 
gentlemen here may not be able to will 
your wives a million dollars when you 
are gone, but there is something else 
that each of you can give your wife 
that she would like a great deal more 
than that. And may I ask you a ques- 
tion to answer in your own heart? How 
long has it been since you picked up the 
telephone in the middle of the day and 
called your wife up for no other purpose 
except to tell her that you love her? 
How long has it been? A long time, 
I’m afraid. And yet you used to do 
that before you married her, didn’t you? 

(Turn to page 54) 





*“How long has it been since you called that big boy of yours in and told him what a 
swell kid he was?”’ 
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The International Council 


HM Recognition of responsibili- 
ties stressed at meeting of 
leaders held in Chicago. 


IWANIS leaders positively and 

unqualifiedly recognized new and 

greater responsibilities when they 

met at the International Council, held 

in Chicago in the Palmer House, No- 
vember 2, 3, 4 and 5 last. 

If one could describe the meeting 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


ties and that the year to come, 1939, 
will show a greater than ever perform- 
ance of duties in keeping with the 
responsibilities imposed and assumed. 

The International President, H. G. 
Hatfield, declared that ‘‘never in the 
history of our organization have we 
had an equal opportunity for leader- 
ship and service to our community, 
state and nation. We face a great 
responsibility.” 

James P. Gallagher, International 
Trustee, addressing in particular the 
new leaders, the governors-elect and 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


at noon, Wednesday, November 2, and 
continued through noon, Saturday, No- 
vember 5. Although every morning 
and afternoon was crowded with Kiwa- 
nis work the evenings were free and 
there was a careful balance maintained 
throughout the entire four days. The 
board Committee on Council Program, 
Immediate Past President F. Trafford 
Taylor and Trustees Donald B. Rice 
and Mark A. Smith attended to that. 
The governors-elect and the newly ap- 
pointed International committee chair- 
men were in Chicago for inspiration 





A picture of the International Council at work, with International President H. G. Hatfield presiding. 
nett O. Knudson and J. J. Smith. To his right is International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker. 


in less than a half dozen words or 
develop a slogan or theme sentence 
it could pretty well be done in the 
three words “Recognition of Respon- 
sibilities.” 

The International Council, composed 
as it is of District Governors-elect, 
International Officers and Trustees, 
Past, International Presidents and with 
chairmen of International Committees 
as invited guests, is an analytical group. 
The meetings are not mutual admira- 
tion gatherings. They really get down 
to fact findings and while there is a 
lot said about what Kiwanis is going 
to do and ought to do next year there 
still is plenty said of what was done this 
last year, and what is being done right 
now. There was every evidence that 
the last year was devoted to a greater 
than ever recognition of responsibili- 


newly appointed International commit- 
tee chairman, said: “‘We have a respon- 
sibility to retain the ground that we 
have already gained and to advance a 
little farther towards the attainment 
of those objectives, recognizing that 
perfection is a relative term and that 
only by constant striving do we make 
progress. The record of Kiwanis in 
the year to come is your responsibility 
and mine.” 

In his address to the Council Secre- 
tary Fred. C. W. Parker urged that 
“during the club and district year of 
1939 our leaders—district and club as 
well as International—make a united 
and aggressive effort to achieve a defi- 
nite increase and improvement in club 
activities. It is high time that activi- 
ties had their day.” 

The business of the Council started 


To his left are International Vice Presidents Ben- 


and instruction and they got 
of each. 


plenty 


Sessions of the entire Council were 
held Wednesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day mornings, with Governor’s Con- 
ference Thursday afternoon and all 
day Friday. There were conferences 
of committee chairmen, meetings of 
the International Board of Trustees 
and meetings of Past International 
Presidents scheduled for the periods 
when the Governor’s Conference was 
taking place, thus keeping all of the 
members and guests of the Council 
busy all of the time. Special entertain- 
ment features were arranged for the 
ladies who accompanied the Council 
members to Chicago. 

The might be briefly de- 
scribed day by day as follows: 


Council 
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M WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2 
Luncheon, all together, in the Pal- 
mer House for introductions and 


‘ 
greeting At the afternoon session, 
the initial business meeting, President 
Hatfield delivered his message, printed 
elsewhere in this issue of The Kiwanis 
Mag ne, urging that Kiwanians ac- 
ce the responsibilities that are theirs. 
Referring to the Council as the “Uni- 


versity of Kiwanis” and the “Congress 
urged that Kiwaniar 
individ 


of Kiwanis” he 
o plan our program that the 
ual member may be given a part and 
feel that he 1s ar important factor in 
the carrying out of our program. Non 
so humble but that his contribution 
goes to make up the sum total of our 
influence.”’ 

International Trustee James G. Gal- 
veaking on the Council whys 
and wherefores just about told the 
story when he said : “We come here to 
meet those who have preceded us in 
the destinies of Kiwa- 
nis, to draw on their broad experience, 


laghe1 


the direction of 


to recognize the capacity of those who 
meeting by their rep- 
resentative districts or appointed by 
the International president and to draw 
from this well the inspiration which 
effectively and gloriously 


” 


are ent to thi 


will carry us 
through another year. 

International Vice President Ben- 
nett O. Knudson, speaking in his ca- 
pacity as chairman of the Finance 
Committee, told the assembled leaders 
just how Kiwanis finances are handled. 
He gave a lot of facts and a great 
quantity of figures. He explained with 
care and in phrases readily understood 
just how Kiwanis budgets are prepared, 


how, why and where the money is 
spent. “The Finance Committee” he 
said, “during the current fiscal year, 
as well as previous years, has honestly 
attempted to build and maintain a bal- 
anced budget, act as a watchdog of the 
treasury and maintain a sound financial 
policy.” The financial statement of 
Kiwanis International, read and ex- 
plained by Trustee Knudson showed 
Kiwanis International a “solvent or- 
ganization.” 

Kiwanis Objectives and Citizenship 
Activities were discussed in an unique 
manner by Past International Presi- 
dent Harper Gatton. He handled the 
objectives and activities individually 
and presented some sidelights that 
were new and bright. Then followed 
a visit to International Headquarters 
where the usual interest was displayed 
in the offices and the system which is 
in operation there. There was an in- 
formal get-together dinner at night, 
ladies included, at which time Kiwanis 
in Canada and Kiwanis in the United 
eloquently discussed by 
J. J. Smith, International Vice Presi- 
dent from Canada, and Bennett O. 
Knudson, International Vice President 
from the United States. 


M@ THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3. Train- 
ing of Kiwanis Leaders was the sub- 
ject of an able address by Interna- 

tional Trustee Mark A. Smith at the 
morning session of the Council. “At 
one time we depended upon born lead- 
ers,” said Trustee Smith, “Today there 
are not enough born leaders, so it has 
become imperative that we develop 
them.” 


States were 
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The address of Secretary Fred. C. 

Parker, ‘‘Increasing and Improving 
Club Activities,” was an urge that Ki- 
wanians take as their slogan ‘More 
and Better Activities by More Clubs 
and More Kiwanians in 1939.” 

Then came presentation of Interna- 
tional Committee Programs by the 
chairmen of the committees: Murl 
McDonald, Agriculture; Glenn  L. 
Cavanaugh, Boys and Girls Work; 
Paul J. Kohler, Under-Privileged Child; 
G. Byerla Newton, Vocational Guid- 
ance; Robert A. Wood, Business Stand 
ards; Charles S. Donley, Support of 
Churches in their Spiritual Aims, Fred 
G. McAlister, Public Affairs for Cana- 
da; Charles E. Millikan, Public Affairs 
for the United States. Edmund F. 
Arras, Past International President, 
speaking on “Service is Achievement,’ 
closed the morning session. He likened 
the growth of Kiwanis to the building 
of a great cathedral of service. 

At the fellowship luncheon tribute 
was paid to Past International Presi- 
dents who have been in such a large 
measure responsible for the steady 
and solid growth of Kiwanis Interns- 
tional. President Hatfield stressed the 
importance of work done by the past 
presidents. 

Past President O. Samuel Cummings 
speaking on the subject “Our Past 
International Presidents’’ stated that 
“the greatest contribution of the past 
presidents is along lines difficult to 
describe and visualize. It has to do 
with the inner fabric of our organiza- 
tion. It is related to the spirit of 
Kiwanis rather than to the application 
of that spirit in our program of activi- 
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ties. The soul as well as the body of 
Kiwanis is the concern of these men.” 

The afternoon was divided as to 
meetings. There were held simultan- 
eously the Governors’ Conference, Con- 
ference of Committee Chairmen, meet- 
ings of the International Board of 
Trustees and meeting of the past 
presidents. In the evening at a dinner 
for all those in attendance, including 
ladies, Roe Fulkerson delivered his 
much appreciated address “A Million 
Dollars,” which address is printed else- 
where in this issue. 

Of primary importance was the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference where the district 
leaders-elect gathered and really went 
into things. This was held Thursday 
afternoon and all day Friday. The 
Governors’ Conference this year was 
in charge of Assistant Secretary George 
W. Kimball of the International Head- 
quarters staff who through his long 
years of close contact with district 
affairs was particularly well qualified 
to handle it. The conference did not 
deal with elementary Kiwanis educa- 
tion, rather it was so arranged that 


each presentation was directed to ad- 
ministrative subjects which experience 
shows have presented problems to each 
succeeding administration. There were 
three distinct divisions in the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference plans and these 
were carried through Thursday after- 
noon and all day Friday. While space 
does not permit even a brief comment 
on each presentation it is interesting 
to note that qualified speakers, experts 
through experience, spoke on each of 
the subjects coming under the divisions. 
The subjects and their speakers were 
as follows: 

“Inter-Relationship of Kiwanis 
Units’”—Trustee Donald B. Rice; “‘The 
District Officers’”—Past President Har- 
per Gatton; “The District Office’— 
Clarence L. Conner; “The District 
Board of Trustees’—Past President 
William O. Harris; “The District Com- 
mittees’—Trustee W. Eugene Wol- 
cott; “The District Counselor’—Past 
President William J. Carrington; “‘The 
District Calendar’—Glenn L. Cava- 
naugh; “‘Successful Leadership Train- 
ing’’—Trustee Mark A. Smith; “‘Sound 
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Financial Management’’—Vice Presi- 
dent Bennett O. Knudson; ‘District 
Objectives’—Fred G. McAlister; ‘‘In- 
stallation of District Officers’’—Trus- 
tee Frederick M. Barnes; “District 
Bulletin’—Lawrence H. Dierks, Man- 
ager Publicity Department; “‘The Ki- 
wanis Magazine’—Merton S. Heiss, 
Managing Editor; “District Publicity” 
—Karl Lehmann; “The Kiwanis Year” 
—Past President O. Samuel Cummings; 
“District Inter-club Activities’’—James 
M. England; “Achievement Reports” 
—W. D. Cotton; “Building New Clubs” 
—Walter Ingram, Manager Field Serv- 
ice Department; “Official Visitations” 
James H. Lake, Service Department; 
“Membership Development”—Theo. M. 
Green; “Speakers Bureau’’—Harry S. 
Himmel; “Charter Night Programs”’— 
Percy R. Monson, Manager Service De- 
partment; “The Co-relation of Admin- 
istrations’—J. Lindsey Robb; “‘District 
Convention Plans and Control”—Trus- 
tee R. George McCuish; ‘‘The Inactive 
Lieutenant Governor’’—Trustee Frank- 
lin C. Haven; “Improving Attendance 
(Turn to page 55) 











In the picture above the ladies are shown in a group at the Palmer House. 


Missing are Mrs. Callen, Mrs. Donley and Mrs. Wolcott, in attendance at the 
Council but unable to be present when the picture was taken. 


First row from left to right: Mrs. Franklin ‘C. Haven, Mrs. E. B. Stahlman, Mrs. Mark A. Smith, Mrs. Carl E. Endicott, Mrs. Harper Gatton, Mrs. Joshua 


L. Johns, Mrs. Edmund F. Arras, Mrs. John H. Moss, Mrs. Bennett O. Knudson, Mrs. David W. Henderson, Mrs. Fred. C. 


Holman. 


W. Parker, Mrs. Charles B. 


Second row—Mrs. James M. England, Mrs. Le Claire E. Flint, Mrs. Connor K. Salm; Mrs. Frank A. Henderson, Mrs. Hamilton Holt, Mrs. Nelse S. Knud- 


sen, Mrs. 


W. D. Cotton, Mrs. Howard W. Patience, Mrs. Robert A. Wood, Mrs. C. 


Wilford Wilson, Mrs. Floyd A. Pfaff, Mrs. George H. Lowe. 


Last row—Mrs. Walter Ingram, Mrs. George W. Kimball, Mrs. Robert R. La Follette, Mrs. Roe Fulkerson, Mrs. O. E. Peterson, Mrs. Percy R. Monson, 


Mrs. Merton S. Heiss. 


The Ladies at the Council 


HE ladies who accompanied their 

husbands to the International Coun- 

cil enjoyed an interesting program 
of entertainment especially arranged 
for them. Besides accompanying their 
husbands at the evening dinners they 
were able to visit some of the interest- 
ing spots of Chicago and to attend 
some enjoyable affairs. A special ‘Ki- 
wanis Nook”? was arranged for them 
at the Palmer House, third floor, Room 
11. 

On Wednesday afternoon there was 
a luncheon with Mrs. Bennett O. Knud- 
son, wife of International Vice Presi- 
dent Knudson, presiding. During the 
luncheon Mrs. Hamilton Holt, wife of 


the governor-elect of the Georgia Dis- 
trict, spoke on “A Governor-elect’s 
Wife Looks at Kiwanis.’”’ Mrs. Charles 
B. Holman, St. Louis, wife of Inter- 
national Trustee Holman, spoke on “An 
International Trustee’s Wife Looks at 
Kiwanis,’”’ and Mrs. Charles 8. Donley, 
wife of the chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Support of 
Churches in their Spiritual Aims, spoke 
on “‘An International Chairman’s Wife 
Looks at Kiwanis.” After luncheon 
they attended a matinee and saw Ger- 
trude Lawrence in ‘Susan and God.” 

On Thursday there was a luncheon 
at the Blackstone Hotel with a musical 


afternoon at the World Playhouse 
where they saw the screen debut of 
Ignace Jan Paderewski. On Friday at 
the Medinah Club they listened to book 
reviews by Florence Burke Ellis, en- 
joyed a luncheon and those who desired 
played bridge. Saturday was featured 
by a breakfast at Marshall Field and 
Company presided over by Mrs. Knud- 
son. Mrs. Rheua Pearce of Marshall 
Field’s personnel staff told them some 
interesting phases of employe training. 
There were visits to the Art Institute 
and Field Museum for those who de- 
sired to go. Plenty of shopping time 
was available. 
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Anniversary Week 


January 15-21, 1939 


Kiwanis clubs throughout the 
United States and Canada will 
during the week of January 15- 
21 celebrate the twenty-fourth 
birthday of the organization. 


@ LOOKING BACKWARD The ob- 
servance of anniversaries is to some a 
trite custom, to others a fitting medium 
for the expression of an abiding love. 
Kiwanians will approach the celebration 
of Anniversary Week this year with joy 
and gladness, rejoicing in the progress 
which has been made through these 
twenty-four years in achieving the ob- 
jects of our great organization. 

Kiwanis is not now an experiment. It 
has demonstrated its worth as a social 
factor in the life of the two great na- 
tions, the United States and Canada. 
Remove it from the two thousand com- 
munities where it now operates and the 
severity of the loss would at once be 
recognized by the entire citizenship of 
the communities. 


®@ LOOKING FORWARD Kiwanians 
will approach the celebration this year 
with an increased sense of responsibil- 
ity. Much has been accomplished in 
carrying out the motto “We Build”; 
much remains to be done. Our usual 
activities, Under-Privileged Child, Boys 
and Girls Work, Vocational Guidance 
and Rural-Urban Relations, will con- 
tinue to demand our best efforts. There 
is a growing conviction that Kiwanis 
with its fine personnel, its high pur- 
poses, and its splendid organization has 
a responsibility for leadership in public 
affairs far beyond what it has attempted 
thus far. 

The International officers have out- 
lined nine channels of community serv- 
ice which need to be followed by every 
club. For the observance of this, the 
twenty-fourth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Kiwanis International, may we 
center our thought and attention upon 
these nine opportunities and responsi- 
bilities for special service. They are: 

1. Sponsorship of community coun- 

cils. 

2. Support of churches in their spir- 

itual aims. 

3. Initiation and support of construc- 

tive policies of conservation. 
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4. Education concerning harmful ef- 
fects of narcotics, especially mari- 
juana. 

5. Codperation in law observance and 
enforcement. 

6. Increased assistance in _ public 
safety movements. 

7. Presentation of non-partisan in- 
formation on public problems. 

8. Education and training in the 
duties and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship to insure the perpetuation 
of the established institutions of 
freedom and popular government. 

9. Maintenance of the international 
good will existing between Canada 
and the United States. 


M@ LOOKING INWARD Are You An 
Educated Kiwanian? 

The observance of an anniversary is 
a good time for a look inward to deter- 
mine just what sort of a Kiwanian we 
are. This at once raises the question 
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Twenty-four Years of Progress 
in 

—Giving primacy to the human and 
spiritual rather than to the material 
values of life. 
Encouraging the daily living of the 
Golden Rule in all human relation- 
ships. 
-Promoting the adoption and the ap- 
plication of higher social, business 
and professional standards. 
Developing by precept and example a 
more intelligent, aggressive and serv- 
iceable citizenship. 
-Providing a practical means to form 
enduring friendships, to render altru- 
istic service, and to build better com- 
munities. 
Codperating in creating and main- 
taining that sound public opinion and 
high idealism which make possible the 
increase of righteousness, justice, 
patriotism, and good will. 


above stated. To be worthy of such a 
classification one must first know Kiwa- 
nis. He must be conversant with the 
objects, objectives, program, activities, 
methods, and personnel of Kiwanis. To 
acquire such information calls for close 
study and application. But this is not 
enough. 

A Kiwanian’s education involves not 
merely knowing Kiwanis, but goes still 
further to include doing Kiwanis, that 
is, to exemplify the principles, purpose 
and spirit of Kiwanis. Education is not 
synonymous with information. 

The principle of self activity in learn- 
ing is emphasized by Prof. Walter S. 
Monroe in these words, “The most sig- 
nificant characteristic of the learning 
process is the activity of the learner.” 

The story is told of a man who had 
been bequeathed an annual allowance to 
be paid him during his years in college 
and to cease when he finished college. 
Year after year he remained a student 
at the college taking course after course 
but never allowing himself to be gradu- 
ated. He became a professional student. 
Despite his many years in college no 
one would be willing to declare him an 
educated man. Informed? yes; edu- 
cated? no. 

Does not this man typify some Kiwa- 
nians, men who listen again and again 
to talks on Kiwanis and its meaning, 
yet never appropriate any of the in- 
struction nor attempt to put it into 
action. 

There is the man for example, whose 
concept of Kiwanis is still confined to 
an opportunity to get a good meal with 
a congenial bunch of fellows. Is he an 
educated Kiwanian? Hardly. 

There is the man who is primitive 
enough in his thinking to believe that 
the chief benefit to be derived from mem- 
bership in Kiwanis is increased busi- 
ness. Educated in Kiwanis? Not at all. 

There is the man who pats himself 
on the back with pride over his service 
to under-privileged children when all in 
the world he ever does is to toss a check 
into the fund for this work. Educated? 
No, indeed. 

“The proof of the pudding is the eat- 
ing” we are told. So it is, and the test 
of Kiwanis education is Kiwanis service. 

One can measure his education as a 
Kiwanian, first by testing his knowl- 
edge of Kiwanis, and second by evalu- 
ating the extent and degree of service 
which he has given to some one or more 
activities to which Kiwanis is com- 
mitted. 
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My Personal Page 


A BOX OF APPLES 


a box of lovely apples. I expect a letter to come along 
telling me who it was, but thus far I do not know. 

I live in sub-tropical Florida. I have been down here 
only a few years, and it is still new and delightful to me. 
In my yard I have oranges, tangerines, lemons, limes, kum- 
quats and calamondins. I also grow bananas, cocoanuts 
and papayas. It is a never ending source of delight to me 
to see the citrus and other tropical fruits growing. I have 
never gotten over the thrill of pulling an orange off a tree. 

But we do not grow apples down here. Ordinarily they 
reach us after they have been off the trees so long that they 
are too mellow and lack that brittleness and sharpness of 
flavor which makes a really good apple. When I lived 
further north, I paid little attention to apples. I never 
thought of sending a box of them to a friend. They were 
everywhere, and familiarity breeds contempt. 

Since I have been in Florida, I have used boxes of citrus 
fruit as Christmas presents to my friends in the North 
because I am so new to this country that I have not become 
familiar enough with oranges to be contemptuous of them. 

But I notice that few of my friends who were born here, 
or have lived here long enough to assume the proud title of 
“Florida Cracker” have tropical fruits in their yards, or 
send tropical fruits to their friends in the North. Just as 
northern people have ceased to really appreciate apples, my 
friends here have ceased to really appreciate tropical fruits. 

A few moments ago, I was sitting on the veranda eat- 
ing one of those big, juicy apples, and enjoying its flavor 
and aroma, and the thought occurred to me how little I 
really appreciate the good things I have around me every 
day. 

Tally, our Cocker Spaniel dog, was snoozing lazily at my 
feet. I looked down at his long silky ears and his comically 
freckled nose and realized that he is quite the prettiest dog 
and the most perfect canine gentleman I have ever known. 
I realized this fully for the first time, because Tally has 
grown up in our home and I have always taken him for 
granted. 

This reminded me that my little daughter, who had just 
come in from playing in the sand pile, was quite the prettiest 
child in the world—except yours, of course. She is never 
ill and never ill-natured. She is as healthy and happy a 
young animal as ever lived. I began to feel that I have 
not properly appreciated her. I am too accustomed to hav- 
ing her around. I realize that I have not often enough 
thanked God for entrusting such a precious thing to my 
keeping, and placing on me the responsibility for her up- 
bringing. 

Then, of course, I naturally thought about her mother. 
I don’t want to say too much about her because she can 
read this and would be embarrassed to see in print how I 
really feel about her, but give me credit. I surprised her 
to death by going into the house at once and telling her 
about it at great length. 

I am making this all very personal because I want you, 


Te morning I received from a friend, as yet unknown, 


By ROE FULKERSON 





too, to try the experiment I tried then and there. I took 
stock. I thought of all the nice things which are mine. I 
thought of my home, with all its comforts and a good many 
luxuries. I thought of my car and my telephone and a lot 
of my material blessings and found that they left me cold. 

But when I began to take stock of my human contacts, I 
realized how many friends I have. Adding them to my 
family, I found that I am one of the luckiest men in the 
world, and one of the least appreciative. 

Just as my friends up North take their apples for 
granted, and my friends down here take their oranges 
for granted, familiarity with my many friends has been 
making me take them for granted. 

I have just returned from visiting three district conven- 
tions. At all of these, I have contacted friends I-have not 
seen for some time. I have felt their warm handclasp and 
seen their genial smiles. Yet, as I took stock of myself, I 
realized that I did not fully feel the warmth of their hand- 
clasps, or fully see the happy smiles they had on their faces. 

A simple thing like a box of apples has set in motion a 
train of thought which will make me more appreciative 
of my family and my friends for a long time to come. 

I have been careless with my family and my friends. I 
have taken them in my stride. I have acted as though I felt 
that a man as nice as I am was naturally entitled to be thus 
blessed. After thinking the matter over, I realize that I 
should be humbly thankful for many things. 

I realize, also, that most of these friendly contacts were 
made in Kiwanis, just as many of them were made in the 
three district conventions I have just attended. And the 
yearly International convention adds to the list. Briefly, 
the more I get about in Kiwanis, the greater becomes this 
list of beloved friends. 

The older I grow in years and experience, the more I am 
convinced that the number of dollars in a man’s bank ac- 
count has much less to do with his happiness than the 
number of friends he has. 

All this is introspective and not very amusing, but even 
the circus clown must have his moments of gravity. I 
hope you will tolerate my seriousness. After all, no one 
really enjoys anything he does not appreciate, and I want you 
to enjoy your family, your home and your many friends. 

Then, too, if I express a proper appreciation of the 
friend who sent me the apples, maybe some of you will real- 
ize that an automobile, a suit of clothes, a nice grand piano 
or just anything which is made or grown so close to you that 
you have ceased to appreciate it, would be mightily appre- 
ciated by me. A quarter of beef, a barrel of cider—just 
any little thing. 

That couldn’t be apple pie I smell baking, could it? If 
there is anything I love better than apple pie, it is a baked 
apple for breakfast, or applesauce and horseradish with 
cold meat for lunch, or a nice, cold apple to eat with a good 
book, or— 

Where was I? 
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Cheese Capital of the World 





@ In Plymouth, Wisconsin, where 


cheese is shipped by the train- 
load, a Kiwanian presides at an 
exchange which establishes prices 


for the whole country. 


HAT happens in Plymouth, 

Wisconsin, from one o’clock on 

any Friday afternoon until one 
thirty-five is important to a lot of mil- 
lions of people. 

At exactly one o’clock (and we do 
mean EXACTLY) a very pleasant gen- 
tleman named Horace G. Davis bangs 
a gavel three times on a square piece of 
oak. At one-thirty exactly this same 
gentleman bangs a gavel once on the 
square of oak. At one thirty-five ex- 
actly the same gavel is banged by the 
same man two times on the same square 
of oak. Just why he uses a three, one 
and two routine we do not know but 
we do know that a lot of things take 
place between bangs. 

Horace G. Davis is president of the 
Wisconsin Cheese Exchange. He is a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Ply- 
mouth and has been a member for many 
years. This gavel banging we have 
mentioned is done when the exchange 
opens, when all bids and offers have 
closed and finally when the exchange 
officially closes until the next Friday. 

Between these gavel strokes the laws 
of supply and demand and the offers 
and bids of producers and traders es- 
tablish a price for American cheese 
which is reflected not only directly 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


throughout the length and breadth of 
the United States but indirectly 
throughout the entire world. 

Here in a spacious exchange room in 
the busy little town of Plymouth is 
operated the aforementioned Wisconsin 
Cheese Exchange and the president of 
that cheese exchange is Horace G. 
Davis, Kiwanian. The exchange oper- 
ates under very definite by-laws pecul- 
iarly covering the essential points in 
production and distribution of Ameri- 
can cheese. The man who is chairman 
of the rules committee of the exchange 
is a Kiwanian, W. F. Hubert, member 
of the Sheboygan club and incidentally 
one of the most outstanding cheese 
authorities of North America. 

The exchange does not set prices or 
fix prices. Through its buying and 
selling routine prices are established, 
the trade is advised and what someone 
paid for three carloads of “daisies” 
guides the jobber and the retailer in 
your town and our town. 

Many millions of persons are affected, 
for many millions of persons eat cheese. 
They are willing up in Wisconsin to 
have many millions more people start 
enjoying cheese as part of their eating 
routine but as it is each American is 
responsible for some four and fourteen 
hundredths pounds a year. Included 
in the millions are farmers and those 
dependent upon them. All cheese starts 
with milk and the prices established by 
offers, bids and sales in this Wisconsin 
Cheese Exchange directly establish the 
prices paid dairy farmers for their 
milk. 

Incidentally in Plymouth also is es- 
tablished the National Cheese Institute, 
with its membership composed of cheese 
dealers from all over the United States. 
The secretary of the National Cheese 
Institute is George L. Mooney, Kiwa- 
nian. 

Plymouth is a town of hospitality 
and courtesy. The Cheese Capital of 
the World is the title they modestly 
bestow upon it but they are quite willing 
to prove that while they cover a lot of 
territory their influence does spread out 
to wherever people live and eat. An 
invitation to attend a Friday session of 
the Cheese Exchange was extended the 


writer and he accepted. Here is wha 
happened: 

The exchange was opened. Cheeses 
were offered at a given price. Bids 
were made at a certain price. The 
owners and the bidders got together 
and there were sales. The last five 
minutes were given to clear the board. 
No new offers, no new bids, just clear 
up what, if anything, was not taken. 
Prices a bit under last year but a bit 
better than the week before. All trad- 
ing is in carlots and the classifications 
are Cheddars, Daisies, Horns and 
Twins. A carload is from 12 to 13 tons 
and when a carload is sold there is im- 
portant money involved. Many carloads 
are sold at a session. These are trade 
sizes and shapes of American cheese. 
A Cheddar is from 40 to 50 pounds in 
weight, 13 to 15 inches in diameter and 
10 to 12 inches in height. A Daisy is 
from 18 to 24 pounds 14 to 15 inches 
in diameter and 4 to 6 inches in height. 
Longhorns weigh 10 to 16 pounds, are 
5 to 7 inches in diameter, tapered and 
10 to 14 inches in height. Twins (two 
in a box) are 30 to 40 pounds, 14 to 16 
inches in diameter and 4 to 7 inches in 
height. 

Production of American cheese is not 
particularly complicated. It is an in- 
dustry where cleanliness prevails to 
the nth degree and where there are 
inspections regularly and frequently. 
Factories are inspected, cattle are in- 
spected, farms are inspected—just a 
round of inspections. Inasmuch as 
some seventy odd per cent of all cheese 
made in the United States is produced 
in Wisconsin this is important. 

American Swiss cheese is not made 
or handled in the Plymouth territory. 
That is another story. There is another 
body which handles the production and 
marketing problems of this important 
cheese and there is no working or pro- 
duction relationship, other than friendly 
interest existing between folks in a 
similar industry. 

It was just stated that production of 
American cheese is not particularly 
complicated from a factory standpoint. 
The complications come when process- 
ing takes place, when the hundreds of 
brands of package cheeses are prepared 
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for the market. These are made from 
pure American cheese, boiled, blended 
and mixed in accordance with various 
and sundry formulas. <A visit to such 
a factory is recommended as one of 
extreme interest. 

One does not linger around Plymouth 
long before he finds out some things 
about the city and acquires a tremend- 
ous desire to know more about cheese. 
There are a lot of nice things about this 
little town in addition to the fact that 
it has a hard-working Kiwanis club. 
Plymouth has the largest rural munici- 
pal utilities plant in Wisconsin. This 
Plymouth Electric and Water Utilities 
Company is locally owned, has no lia- 
bilities and has built up a cash reserve 
that is the envy of a lot of bigger towns. 
Rates and taxes are low, citizens are 
busy and happy. 

A good way to find out about the 
cheese industry is to go to a recognized 
authority and ask him about it. So 
from W. F. Hubert, Kiwanian, comes 
the following: 

“In looking over old records, I find 
that about the year 1775 three kinds of 
cheese were made in England, namely: 
The Cheddar, the single and double 
Gloucester and the Wilts. Of these 
three styles of cheese the Cheddar was 
the most famous, being made in the 
county of Somerset and taking its name 
from the small village of Cheddar at 
the foot of the Mendip Hillis. The name 
originated from the farmers of the vil- 
lage uniting the milk of their cows for 
the purpose of making a larger cheese. 
This was done at each other’s houses in 
turn. Large caves in the Mendip Hills 
served as excellent curing rooms and 
greatly helped to produce a fine quality 
product. 

“The first cheese market was held at 
Chipperham, England, in an open court. 
The cheeses were brought in carts, 
packed loosely in straw without being 
boxed, piled on the stone floor and 
offered for sale, each lot separately. 

“About the year 1810, cheese making 
began in Herkimer County, New York. 
For about twenty years the progress 









was slow and the business deemed haz- 
ardous by the majority of farmers, who 
were afraid of over-production. The 
curds were worked in tubs and pressed 
in log presses. 

“The originator of the American 
cheese factory system was Jesse Wil- 
liams, a farmer of Rome, New York, 
in 1851, and from this one factory in 
1851 factories increased to 500 in 1866 
in the State of New York. 

“In 1860, Samuel Perry of New York 
City, a native of Herkimer, started to 
contract for cheese and exported same, 
and to him belongs the credit of open- 
ing up the foreign market. 

“John J. Smith, who came from Lewis 
County, New York, in 1844, and lo- 
cated on the Sheboygan and Fond du 
Lac Plank Road west of Sheboygan 
Falls, conceived the idea of commercial- 
izing the local cheese industry, and in 
1858 he collected the curd from his 
neighbors and pressed it into cheese in 
his home. Owing to the lack of uni- 
formity of the curd, this method was 
not a success and it was abandoned. 

“To Chester Hazen belongs the credit 
of having built the first cheese factory 
in Wisconsin. This factory was built 


in the year 1864 at Ladoga in the west- 
ern part of Fond du Lac county. 

“The first cheese buyer from outside 
the state, who came to Wisconsin, was 
R. F. Ridell of the firm of Bogardis of 
The first New York buyers 


Chicago. 
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were Steven Underhill and F. W. Lig- 
gett. 

“At the Centennial Exposition, held 
at Philadelphia in 1876, A. D. DeLand 
of Sheboygan Falls, exhibited a cheese 
weighing 300 pounds, and he received a 
bronze medal for his efforts. 

“In December, 1882, S. H. Conover of 
Plymouth, Wisconsin, exhibited at the 
Grand Union Dairy Fair, which 
held at Milwaukee, a pyramid of cheese, 
eighteen feet in diameter at the base 
and twenty-five feet high, containing 
seven hundred 60-pound Cheddars 
topped off with Young Americas. 

“In January, 1885, A. D. DeLand of 
Sheboygan Falls, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Wisconsin Dairy Products 
at the World’s Exposition, which was 
held at New Orleans, Louisiana, repre- 
senting the Sheboygan County Dairy 
Board of Trade, built a model cheese 
factory out of twelve hundred full 
cream cheeses. This exhibit won the 
large premium of $200.00. Wisconsin 
also won fifty out of fifty-three premi- 
ums in the pro rata class on cheese. In 
the regular premiums on cheese, Wis- 
consin won twenty out of twenty-eight 
premiums, and also won the Grand 
Sweepstakes and the gold medal for 
the best cheese made in the world. 
Samuel B. Davis of Chicago and C. E. 
Udell of St. Louis were the judges. 

“About the year 1888, Mr. Peter Baltz, 

(Turn to page 62) 
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Cheese making is not an extremely complicated 
industry. There are many factories throughout the 
state, most of them small. 


The various shapes of Wisconsin cheeses. Resting 
on the ‘‘flat’’ 1s the cheese-maker’s sampler, a 
familiar implement around Plymouth. 
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DO YOU SING? 


HOSE of us who have visited sev- 

eral Kiwanis clubs have noticed that 
some Kiwanians throw back their heads 
and bellow the songs with joyous en- 
thusiasm, while it is with great diffi- 
culty that song leaders are able to get 
other clubs to sing at all. 

That good wholehearted singing is 
a great asset to a club cannot be gain- 
said. It has long been the custom of most clubs to assign 
to the membership in turn the job of acting as program 
chairman of the day. 3ecause of this procedure, unusual 
and often unexpected ability as a presiding officer has been 





developed. 

Frequently neither the man himself nor the club realizes 
his ability until it has been developed in one of these trial 
heats. Even if a man does not prove to be a world beater, 
he at least learns to appreciate what the other fellow is 
up against while he is presiding, and in the future he is a 
better and more respectful audience. 

Considering all this, why would it not be a good idea 
to assign the different members of the club as song leaders 
of the day in turn? Why wouldn’t this plan tend to cre- 
ate greater interest in the singing? It is even possible 
that we might find the one man in the club who has that 
magic way of making other men sing, and could give him 
the job permanently. 

Even if John Member is not a success as a singer, he 
will be made to realize the difficulties of song leading and 
thus have more respect for the man who is trying to make 
the club sing. He will be a better audience and give more 
attention to the song leader. 

The plan at least has the virtue of being an attempt to 
improve club singing. In many cases, it could not injure it, 
even if it did not improve it. Nothing beats a trial but a 
failure. 
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No man 
to be 


is as good as his wife thought he was going 
before she married him, or as bad as she thinks 


he is after they are married. 


WHY ? 


ESEARCH has _ revolutionized in- 
dustry. Research put saw teeth 


and a crooked handle on toothbrushes. 
put zippers on men’s trous- 
ers. Research is behind every dollar 
of the millions spent for advertising. 
Industry once guessed at what the con- 
sumer wanted. Now they find out what 
the consumer wants and supply those 
wants. 

One Kiwanis club was bright enough to realize that 
facts are stubborn things and have a way of knocking out 
theory in the first round. They went to the building in- 
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Research 


spector of their town and got a list of the last fifty new 
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houses built, and then went to the men who built them 
and asked “How come?” Those two words were of course 
spread out in a fact-finding questionnaire. 

The two outstanding facts were that the thing which 
had induced most people to buy and build in that town 
had to do with the children of the family. One man had 
come to the town because so many vacant lots had been 
turned into playgrounds. His explanation was that this 
was an indication of how the people of that town felt to- 
ward the rising generation. Others were influenced almost 
entirely by the fine school facilities. ' 

Without going into tiresome statistics, most of the new 
people in town had not been influenced by business oppor- 
tunities but by the welfare of their children. Money was 
secondary. A proper place in which to bring up a family 
of children was primary. 

Encouraged by their research, that club has gone into 
recreational and school work with added enthusiasm, real- 
izing that here is the touchstone of success in making a 
good town a better town. 

How about those vacant lots in your town? Couldn’t 
playgrounds, amateur baseball and six-man football teams 
be putting them to good use? How about your Boy Scout 
and Camp Fire Girls troops? Are they being encouraged 
and their work facilitated? Would fresh air camps or 
school boy traffic patrols better conditions? 

From a humanitarian and moral viewpoint, these things 
are well worth all the time and work they take. The fine 
by-product of them is that they attract worth-while people 
to the town and add to its per capita wealth. 

A bit of fact-finding by the Kiwanis Board of Directors 
would be a big help in your Kiwanis work. 
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Boston Convention: 
achievement.” 


“Service 7s 


The theme of the 


HAVE YOU? 


AVE you scheduled in your budget 
expense money for at least one 
delegate to the great New England Con- 
vention to be held in Boston in June? 
It is not too late to do this, and cer- 
tainly nothing is more inspiring to any 
club than being represented at the 
annual International Convention. A 
visit to one of them is like a visit to 
the power house for a man who has an electric motor. 
There are just a few absolute essentials for good repre- 
sentation at the next International Convention in Boston. 
Beyond question, the one mentioned in the opening para- 
graph is most essential. It is manifestly unfair for a man 
who, through Kiwanis enthusiasm, is willing to take his 
time away from his business or profession, to also have to 
spend the money necessary to represent his club. If money 
is not already included in the budget to pay the expenses 
of two, or at least one delegate to this convention, the 
budget should be amended at once. 
Of course a larger representation from each club is de- 
sirable. Most members who attend an International Con- 
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vention make it a pleasure trip. For this reason, the first 
move in getting a good delegation of your members to at- 
tend the convention, is to see the transportation companies 
and plan the best to the convention and make this official. 
Where everybody goes by the same route, it makes for 
more enjoyment, whether the party fills a special car or a 
special train. 

The second move is to avoid any attempt to bring the 
party home in a group. Once the convention is over, every- 
body has different ideas of things to do and places to go. 

Organize your On-to-Boston Committee inside of your own 
club, and have members pay a certain sum each week into an 
expense fund for the trip, the money to be refunded if the 
trip is not taken. 

Stressing the District Convention before the Interna- 
tional Convention is over will interfere with the size of the 
delegation from your club. There is plenty of time to sell 
the District Convention after the International Convention 
is over. 

The California-Nevada District is one of the finest ex- 
amples of International Convention attendance. Year after 
year they have taken most of the attendance prizes, whether 
the convention was on their own coast or in the North, 
South or East. 

Most of the positive statements in this editorial come 
from Past International President William Harris, who 
concludes with the following statement: “International 
Convention attendance does not just happen. Some one 
makes it happen. Some one makes plans, some one carries 
out those plans, and the sooner the plans are made, the 
more certain they are to be carried out.” 

The whole New England District is squarely behind the 
Boston Convention. Already it is pretty well planned and 
arranged. Entirely new features are being worked into the 
program and the entertainment. Rail, water, bus and plane 
service to Boston are perfect. The only way you cannot get 
to Boston is underground. Kiwanis is open and above 
board anyway. 

Now is the time for all good men to come to the aid of the 
On-to-Boston Movement in every club. 
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Ever eat a New England shore dinner? 


well worth making the trip to Boston to enjoy! 
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THE WANDERER'S RETURN 
HE majority of Kiwanis clubs live ( 
and have their being in towns of 

less than ten thousand inhabitants. The 
number of men available for Kiwanis 
membership in towns of that size is of 
course limited. The per capita eligi- 
bility for Kiwanis membership per 
thousand citizens would be an interest- 
ing bit of work for statistically in- 
clined Kiwanians. 

But as statistics are unavailable, it is safe to hazard that 
two per cent would be a close guess. Then two hundred 
or two hundred and fifty would be near the possibilities for 
Kiwanis membership in a town of ten thousand inhabitants. 
At least it is a figure which can be used as an illustration. 

If a Kiwanis club of one hundred were organized in that 
town, and its natural turnover was twenty per cent, it would 
need twenty new members each year to maintain its size. 
This would mean that within five to seven years, every bit 
of available Kiwanis material in that town would have 
been exhausted. Any glaring inaccuracy in these figures is 
immaterial. The thought involved remains. 

There is a real danger that a Kiwanis club in a small 
town may exhaust the available Kiwanis material in that 
town within ten years of existence. In such a case, there 
is the natural temptation to take in men who are not the 
highest type, or to allow the club membership to sag be- 
low what it was when chartered. 

Fortunately, there is a remedy for the danger. If the 
membership committee of the club will make a careful sur- 
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vey of those members who have dropped out of the club, 
and go in groups or singly to see them, it is quite possible 
to get many of them to come back into the club. 

The reasons which caused them to drop out may have 
disappeared. Financial difficulties, lack of time, loss of 
interest, personal offense at some officer or any one of the 
half a hundred reasons or excuses for dropping out, may 
have been cured by time. Pride alone may be keeping 
a man out. 

A well-planned campaign of visits from a proper com- 
mittee will bring many wandering sheep back into the fold. 

Another method which has been found effective is holding 
an Old Members’ Meeting. At such a meeting, a special 
table is set aside for former members. They are the 
guests of the club and a proper welcome is extended to them. 
Attendance at such a meeting is a sure indication that the 
man has not entirely lost interest in the club, and the 
meeting may be the thin edge of the wedge which will 
open a way to bring him back. 

Nothing is more important to a small city club than 
changing backsliding Kiwanians into forward-sliding ones, 
and it can be done. 


ie 


“No one has ever done much for me,” said Ed 
Howe. “I may have expected a great deal from friends 
long ago, but I don’t now. I have not only learned 
that if I expect a great deal of them, I will be dis- 
appointed; I have learned that I have no right to 
expect it. Friends are like a pleasant park where 
you wish to go; while you may enjoy the flowers, you 
must not cut them.” 


DIMINISHING RETURNS 

NY COOK will tell you that you 

can’t take as much stew out of a 
kettle as you put meat, potatoes and 
onions into it. No club president can 
hope to get as good results from his 
Kiwanis club as he puts energy, time 
and enthusiasm into it. There is a 
loss of bulk in the stew, just as there 
is a loss of the ingredients which a 
president puts into his club. 

But a good cook knows how to overcome the trouble 
with the stew. She puts more meat, onions and potatoes 
into the pot than she expects to get stew out of it. She gets 
her full amount of stew by putting in an excess of meat 
and vegetables. 

So, Mister President, as there is certain to be a waste 
of some of your essential ingredients in the shake down 
of Kiwanis, all you have to do to get the right amount of 
results is to add more enthusiasm, more time and more 
energy than you thought were going to be necessary for 
your job. 

After all, when the end of the year comes, yours will 
be the credit or the blame for the club’s success or failure. 
It is possible for you to coast through the year on the 
impetus of the president who preceded you. A Kiwanis 
club under full steam will coast quite a long way before 
it comes to a full stop. But never for a’‘minute think that 
you are fooling any one except yourself when you are coast- 
ing. The club knows the difference. 

There is compensation in the fact that just as the club 
membership knows when you are laying down on the job, 
so also they know when you are putting pep, vim and vigor 
into the club and making it go full speed ahead. Never for 
a moment doubt that you are getting full credit. The 
Board of Directors may growl because you are working 
them so hard, but they will praise you behind your back 
for bursting paper bags under them and making them 
jump to it when a Kiwanis job is to be done. 

Of course the job is taking more time and work than you 
expected, but isn’t it worth it? 
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NEBRASKA-IOWA 


K TWANIANS from four 
11 different Kiwanis 
100 miles had a 
meeting at Cresco, 
The clubs 
Wisconsin; 
Minnesota; Marshall- 
Storm Lake, Water- 
Waukon and Cresco, 


districts and 
clubs with a 
splendid 
Iowa, on 
represented 
Lanesboro 


spread of 
inter-club 
October 25 
were: LaCrosse, 
and Albert Lea, 
town, Mason City, 
loo, Cedar Rapids, 


Iowa; and Aurora, Illinois. 
International Vice President Bennett 
O. Knudson of Albert Lea, Minnesota, 


gave the principal address of the eve- 
ning with District Governor Clarence 
L. Valentine of Aurora, Illinois; Dis- 
Governor-elect George M. Hether- 
ington of La Wisconsin; and 
District Governor William Jarnagin 
of Storm Lake, Iowa, all on the pro- 
gram. 

Plaster plaques of the Kiwanis em- 
blem suitable for hanging on the office 
wall were presented each diner as a 
souvenir of the occasion. These plaques 
were made in the plaster work classes 
of the recreation project which is be- 
ing sponsored by the Cresco club. 

The divisional training school held 
at Beatrice, Nebraska, on November 16 
was one of the most successful train- 
ing schools ever held in this division. 
It started with an inter-club meeting 
with the Beatrice club at noon, when 
District Governor-elect William F. Zim- 


trict 


Crosse, 


merman made the principal address and 





A scene at the inter-club meeting at 


outlined Kiwanis objectives for the 
coming year not only in International 
but in the district. 


The training school program opened 
at 1:30 o’clock and from that time until 
5:30 there was a most enthusiasic con- 
sideration of plans for Kiwanis build- 
ing in the district during the year 1939. 

After adjournment the entire group 
drove to Tecumseh, Nebraska, for an 
inter-club meeting which was sponsored 
by the Lincoln club, the program be- 
ing furnished by Lincoln. The Ki- 
wanians’ wives had already driven to 
Tecumseh and the day was a very suc- 
cessful one. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


VERY president-elect of the 59 Ki- 

wanis Clubs in the Minnesota-Dako- 
tas District was present at the district 
board of trustees meeting and officers’ 
training school held in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, November 26. District Governor 
George Kienholz presided and many of 
the district committee chairmen were 
present. International Vice President 
Bennett O. Knudson was present and 
gave inspiring aid to the many Kiwanis 
officers. 

There were several splendid talks 
and some encouraging reports, and the 
delegates went back to their individual 
clubs with pep and determination to 
build bigger and better in 1939. Among 


were Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Governor Alloys F. Branton, Allen 
W. Edison, Ivan K. Foster, Melvin S. 
Wroolie, H. R. Peterson, Charles W. 
Butts, Jack Twomey, Ralph Mailen, 
Past District Governor James Follett 
and Clay W. Miner. 

Some of the thoughts advanced which 
were well worth taking home were: 
That attendance at meetings depends 
upon good programs and good food; 
that there should be but 12 committees 
instead of 18 (some of the committees 
to merge with others); that the chair- 
man of one committee should be asked 
to make a report on his committee’s 
work at the regular monthly meeting 
of the directors (one committee chair- 
man for each month of the year); that 
the last meeting of the year should be 
an evening session and devoted to hear- 
ing reports from the various commit- 
tees; that under Boys’ and Girls’ Scout 
Work, work should be continued and 
that more labor be put on 4-H Club 
projects and the Young Citizens’ 
League. 

It was cautioned that in selecting 
members for the clubs only men be 
chosen who are qualified and who can 


the speakers 


and do comprehend the meaning of 
Kiwanis and its activities and who will 
take an active interest in the organi- 


zation. A serious, sober initiation of 
new members was advocated. 
Under Support of Churches in Their 





Cresco, Iowa, at which there were 11 Kiwanis Clubs from four districts represented. 
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Spiritual Aims it was urged that the 
committees be made up entirely of lay- 
men, these laymen committeemen assist- 
ing the ministers in their spiritual aims 
and church programs and inspiring the 
other members to help build up a better 
and broader sense of religion in all 
communities. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


HE district board meeting and train- 

ing school for 1939 officers was held 
at Chattanooga, Tennessee, on Novem- 
ber 19. Kiwanis International was rep- 
resented by Past International Presi- 
dent Edmund F. Arras of Columbus, 
Ohio. J. Malcolm Shull of Elizabeth- 
ton, Tennessee, was elected district sec- 
retary for 1939 and entered upon his 
duties at this meeting. 

Reports of district activities for the 
year 1938 were given by District Gov- 
ernor William F. Goodell of Louisville, 
Kentucky, and _ District Secretary- 
Treasurer Charles C. Leonard, also of 
Louisville. Elean A. Coleman, who has 
held the office of district treasurer for 
the past eight years, gave a final re- 
port and received the congratulations 
of all present upon his continuous rec- 
ord of service to Kiwanis. District Gov- 
ernor-elect Roy C. Nelson of Elizabeth- 
ton, in reporting on the recent Interna- 
tional Council meeting at Chicago, told 
of the recognition given the district 
publication, K-T Notes. District Gov- 
ernor Goodell, in appreciation of his 
services for the year, was presented 
with a fine radio. 

On December 5 the district’s sixth 
charter for 1938 was presented to the 
new Kiwanis Club of Monticello, Ken- 
tucky, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Somerset, Kentucky. Judge Roscoe 
Dalton of the Louisville club was the 
principal speaker. District Governor 
Goodell presented the charter and Dis- 
trict Secretary Leonard made the usual 


Below: On November 11 the Nebraska-Iowa 
District training school was held in Omaha, 
Nebraska, at which time this photograph was 
taken. Left to right, front row: Lieutenant 
Governors Pehle, Buchanan and Bartcher; Govy- 
ernor-elect Zimmerman ; Secretary-Treasurer 
Holton; and Lieutenant Governors-elect Dewel, 
Tomasek, Reed and Latsch. Second Row: 
Chairman-elect Christensen, Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations; Lieutenant Governor Werner, 
chairman-elect, Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work; Chairman-elect Jones, Committee on 
Kiwanis Education; Lieutenant Governor Rose, 
chairman-elect, Committee on Achievement Re- 


presentation of a flag and standard 
from the district. 

The officers and directors of the Mon- 
ticello club are: President—James H. 
Duncan; First Vice President—Anson 
E. Christian; Second Vice President— 
Ralph Fred Peters; Secretary—Richard 
R. Lee; Treasurer—Owen Granger Wil- 
hite; Directors—Henry J. Hayes, Clyde 
Rudolps Barrow, Robert Garnet Breed- 
ing, Raymond O. Cook, George E. Rob- 
erts, William Martin Back and Joel 
Lewis Stokes. 


LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI- 
WEST TENNESSEE 


ELEGATIONS from the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
and Shreveport, Rayville, Ruston, Bas- 
trop, Columbia and West Monroe, 
Louisiana, met with the Kiwanis Club 
of Monroe.on November 21 for a splen- 
did inter-club meeting. The total at- 
tendance was 250. The meeting was 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Vicksburg with the Monroe club co- 
operating fully in making all arrange- 
ments. Vicksburg traveled the great- 
est distance, 80 miles, and had the 
largest number of members present. 
The purpose of the meeting was to 
bring Thanksgiving offerings, each 
person presenting two pounds or more 
of eatables, which were later distri- 
buted to the under-privileged of Mon- 
roe. The feature address of the eve- 
ning was delivered by the Rev. Ca- 
mille Estornelle, rector of Holy Trin- 
ity Church of Vicksburg and a member 
of the Vicksburg club. His subject 
was, “What America Has to be 
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Thankful For’—a very timely topic. 
Notables present included Lieuten- 
ant Governor Reginald Hatchell, West 
Monroe; Lieutenant Governors-elect A. 
C. Vickery, Vicksburg, and Ross C. 
Neill, Ruston, and former Lieutenant 
Governor Davis Cotton, Rayville. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


SPLENDID inter-club meeting full 

of good fellowship was that one 
held in October at Chadron, Nebraska, 
with Kiwanians present from Colorado, 
Wyoming, South Dakota and Western 
Nebraska. Clubs represented were: 
Denver, Colorado; Hot Springs, Lead 
and Mitchell, South Dakota; Alliance, 
Mitchell, Chadron and Scottsbluff, Ne- 
braska; and Douglas, Wyoming. 

A fine banquet was followed by an 
excellent program. President L. C. 
Larson of the Chadron club called the 
meeting to order and Father Raymond 
Miles pronounced the invocation. The 
principal speaker of the evening was 
.Governor-elect Howard W. Patience, 
who is always enthusiastically received 
by his audiences. President Samuel Cole 
of the Alliance club served efficiently 
as toastmaster and group singing was 
led by President C. C. Caylor of the 
Hot Springs club. An outstanding fea- 
ture of the program was music by the 
Chadron Teachers College Chorus, a 
mixed chorus consisting of 85 voices, 
led by Prof. Richard Yarndly. 

President Larson on behalf of the 
host club made an address of welcome 
and President Vincent Mulvaney of the 
Casper club, lieutenant governor-elect, 
responded. Lieutenant Governor-elect 











ports; International Trustee Wolcott; Governor 
Jarnagin, chairman-elect, Committee on Exten- 
sion; Member Ward, Committee on Attend- 
ance; Immediate Past Governor Cavanaugh, 
chairman-elect, Committee on District Conven- 
tion Program; and President Ralph W. Swan- 
son of Omaha. Back row: 9 et athens 
Hoover, Committee on Publicity; Field Service 
Representative LaFollette; Lieutenant Governor 
Miller, chairman-elect, Committee on Safety; 
and Member Farnsworth, 1939 International 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child. 


Above: Division VI of the Nebraska-Iowa Dis- 
trict held a training school for club officers at 
Beatrice, Nebraska, on November 16 under the 
direction of Lieutenant Governor Latsch, third 
from left, front row. In the same row, fourth 
from left, is Governor-elect Zimmerman and 
fifth from left, Lieutenant Governor Rose. 


C. M. Pierce of Chadron gave a perti- 
nent talk upon the objectives of Kiwanis 
and Lieutenant Governor Harold E. 
Rice gave a fine talk. 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 


The International Council, often referred to as The University of Kiwanis, is 
composed of the International Board of Trustees, Past International Presidents 
and the District Governors-elect. By invitation there are present at meetings of 
the members of the International Council the chairmen of the Special and 
Standing International Committees. The Council meets twice a year, once in 
Chicago, generally early in November, and again on Monday afternoon of 
International convention week. Following the meetings of the Council the 
Governors-elect return to their districts and arrange for necessary meetings, 
conferences and training schools so that their club, divisional and district 
machinery may get under way for the new year with no lost motion. Mem- 


bers of the Council and of the International Headquarters Staff are shown. 














The Kiwanis Club of Westminster, Maryland, was host at an inter-club meeting held in November in 


honor of District Governor-elect Miles S. Reifsnyder of the Westminster club. 


From left to right, 


standing, are: Lieutenant Governor-elect Harry B. King, Dover, Delaware; District Governor Irving 
Diener, alenandeie, Virginia; Past District Governor Merle E. Towner, Baltimore, Maryland; and 
Governor-elect Reifsnyder. Seated are Mrs. Diener, left, and Mrs. Reifsnyder. 


CAROLINAS 

HE district board of trustees’ meet- 

ing and the lieutenant governors’ 
training school were held in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, during the afternoon 
and evening of November 17. Present 
were all the lieutenant governors-elect 

John C. McDow, Asheville, North 
Carolina; Linwood B, Hollowell, Gas- 
tonia, North Carolina; Andrew H. 
Casey, Wilkesboro, North Carolina; 
Thomas B, Upchurch, Jr., Raeford, 
North Carolina; Jasper B. Hicks, Hen- 
derson, North Carolina; W. Grover Rob- 
bins, Rocky Mount, North Carolina; 
William J. Bundy, Greenville, North 
Carolina; O. D. Kelly, Jr., Darlington, 
South Carolina; and C. Cooper Sanders, 
Greenwood, South ( as well as 
District Governor Ames Haltiwanger, 
Columbia, South Carolina; District Gov- 
ernor-elect Richard E. Thigpen, Char- 
lotte; Secretary-Treasurer Herbert W. 
Hennig, Darlington; and Past District 
Governors T. W. Crews, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina; Paul M. Macmillan, 
Charleston, South Carolina; Tom P. 
Pruitt, Hickory, North Carolina; and 
J. R. Sevier, Hendersonville, North Car- 
olina. 

The delegates met with the Charlotte 
club at its regular luncheon meeting 
prior to the start of the training school. 
The district board. met with a dinner 
meeting and with International Trus- 
tee Mark A. Smith of Thomaston, Geor- 
gia, as official representative of Kiwan- 
is International. 





The lieutenant governors-elect 
showed great interest and enthusiasm 
for their work and a great year is ex- 
pected during 1939. Definite plans for 
carrying out the work were made and 
all pledged their hearty support to the 
incoming governor. This year a past 
district governor has been assigned as 
counsellor to each division, as follows: 
Division 1, Kiwanian Sevier; Division 
Il, Kiwanian Pruitt; Division III, Alli- 
son W. Honeycutt of Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina; Division IV, Kiwanian Halti- 
wanger; Division V, Ralph C. Barker, 
Durham, North Carolina; Division VI, 
J. Henry LeRoy, Jr., Elizabeth City, 


North Carolina; Division VII, W. H. 
Montgomery of Wilmington, North Car- 
olina; Division VIII, Kiwanian Macmil- 
lan; and Division IX, Kiwanian Crews. 

The district board accepted a quota 
of 160 for the Boston Convention. 


CAPITAL 


SPLENDID inter-club, ladies’ night 

meeting was held at Westminster, 
Maryland, on November 29 in honor of 
Governor-elect Miles S. Reifsnyder of 
that club. President Paul F. Kuhns 
was the presiding officer at the meet- 
ing. District Governor Irving Diener 
of Alexandria, Virginia, was present 
and delivered a short address, after 
which he presented Governor-elect Reif- 
snyder with a pen and pencil set as a 
token of appreciation from the West- 
minster club. 

The principal address of the evening 
was by Merle E. Towner, past district 
governor and a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Baltimore, Maryland, whose 
subject was “What Do You Believe?” 
in which he stressed the need of clean 
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politics and peace for this country and 
for the world. 

The Kiwanis Boys’ and Girls’ Glee 
Club sang several selections, led by F. 
Kale Mathias, Westminster. There 
were also several solos and group sing- 
ing was led by Past President Lloyd A. 
Bowker and Harry D. Ditman, both of 
the host club. Lieutenant Governor- 
elect Harry B. King, Dover, Delaware, 
gave a short talk. 

The meeting was arranged by Robert 
F. Althauser, Westminster, and was in 
charge of Williard L. Hawkins, chair- 
man of the Westminster club’s Commit- 
tee on Inter-Club Relations. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


HE annual school of training for 

district officers and committee 
chairmen was held November 17 in 
Chicago with District Governor-elect C. 
Paul White presiding. 

The morning session was devoted to 
training the newly-elected lieutenant 
governors and was called to order by 
District Governor Clarence L. Valen- 
tine, Aurora, Illinois, who introduced 
the district officers. Following the 
message by Governor-elect White, dis- 
cussions of various Kiwanis subjects 
were led by Past District Governors 
Frank P. Hammond, Daniel S. Went- 
worth, George W. Fleming and Ray- 
mond S. Blunt; Assistant International 
Secretary George W. Kimball; and 
District Secretary-elect Charles Rey- 
nolds, 


The Kiwanis Club of Chicago was 
host at the noon luncheon and provided 
an entertaining program of orchestra 
and vocal music under the direction 
of Albert Heilman. 

The afternoon session was given 
over to training district committee 
chairmen and featured discussions by 
District Governor-elect White, Past 
District Governor Kaywin Kennedy, 
International Vice President Bennett 
O. Knudson and a summary by Lieu- 
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To attendance at the lieutenant —— *s training school and district board of trustees’ meeting of 


the Carolinas District held in 


harlotte were the above gentlemen: Seated, left to right—District 


Governor Ames Haltiwanger; District Governor-elect Richard E. Thigpen; District Secretary-Treasurer 
Herbert W. Hennig; Second row, left to right—Lieutenant Governors- elect Thomas B. Upchurch, 


Jr., Jasper B. Hicks, W. Grover Robbins, William 


J. Bundy; Back row, left to right—Lieutenant 


Governors-elect John C. McDow, Linwood B. Hollewell, Andrew H. Casey, O. D. Kelley, Jr., and 
C. Cooper Sanders. 
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tenant Governor C. E, Pollard. 

Both sessions proved valuable train- 
ing for the new district executives, 
who took an active part in the discus- 
sions and exchanged ideas. District 
Governor-elect White outlined his 
program of activities and objectives 
for the district in 1939 and made it 
clear that lieutenant governors and 
committee chairmen were to be held 
entirely responsible for the welfare 
of Kiwanis in their respective divisions. 

Complete instructions for conduct- 
ing the divisional training schools for 
club officers were given the lieutenant 
governors-elect. 

The last regular meeting of the 1938 
district board of trustees was held on 
November 16 with Governor Valentine 
presiding and with Secretary Harry 
Himmel assisting. The first regular 
meeting of the 1939 board of trus- 
tees was held following the 1938 board 
meeting, with Governor-elect White 
presiding and Secretary-elect Reynolds 
serving as secretary. 

The slogan, “Fellowship for Leader- 
ship in Citizenship” was adopted for 
the district in 1939. 


MICHIGAN 


OVERNOR-ELECT Nelse S. Knud- 

sen, Pontiac, held a training school 
for lieutenant governors-elect at Lan- 
sing Friday evening, November 11, and 
all day Saturday, November 12. All 
ten of the lieutenant governors for 1939 
were present—Robert M. Kay, Highland 
Park; Clarence T. Fritz, South Haven; 
Tim Cotter, Clare; Ray W. Hall, Owos- 
so; Joseph H. Alexanian, Lansing; Ed- 
win A. Schrader, Plymouth; Alton Noe, 
Mt. Clemens; L. Showalter, Cadillac; 
Edward A. Christie, Cheboygan; and 
Clarence B. Dawe, Dearborn. 

The faculty consisted of District Gov- 
ernor Gladwin H. Lewis, Traverse City; 
former International Trustee Claude A. 
Dock, Detroit; Immediate Past District 
Governor Stanley Johnston, South Ha- 
ven; Lieutenant Governor Ellis C. 
Wood, Riverside, Detroit; Chairman 


~~ 
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George Martin, 1938 president of the Kiwanis Club of Rochester, Michigan, second from the right, 
is extending greetings to Colin O'Neil, 1938 president of the Kiwanis Club of Sarnia, Ontario, at the 


International Club 


elations Night held at Rochester in November. 


Others in the picture are, second 


from left, Judge Miller of the Provincial Court, Sarnia, principal speaker of the evening, and extreme 
right, Nelse S. Knudsen, Pontiac, Michigan, governor-elect. 


Walter W. Springer, Ann Arbor, On- 
to-Boston Committee; Chairman Harry 
A. Brewer, Flint, Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child; President-Elect Har- 
old Hallett, Charlevoix, representing the 
District Convention Committee; Past 
District Governor Ben Dean, Grand 
Rapids; and District Secretary Forney 
W. Clement, Ann Arbor. 

The topics given consideration in- 
cluded greetings from the City of Lan- 
sing; a message from the International 
Council; a review of the activities of the 
district in 1938; discussions on the re- 
sponsibilities of the lieutenant gov- 
ernors, International and the district, 
leadership training, On-to-Boston activ- 
ities, district finances, under-privileged 
child work, and the district convention 
at Charlevoix in 1939. There was a 
round table discussion of many different 
topics. 

Announcement was made of the an- 
nual mid-winter meeting to be held in 
Detroit on January 19, 1939, and a 
meeting of the district board of trus- 
tees to be held in Detroit on January 18. 

International Club Relations’ Night 
was observed by the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Rochester, Michigan, and Sarnia, On- 
tario, at a fine inter-club meeting held 








Present at the district officers’ 
Kansas 
elect S. Harney Chaney, E. 
Kenna, A. B. 
Alex R. 


City, Missouri, last fall were, reading from left to right, 
W. Tucker, Philip Higdon, Bert A. 
B. Reed, Paul C. Ford and W. Donald Dubail. , 
Wilson, Walter E. Hembrow and Lonnie M. Standley; District Secretary-elect Ferdinand 


training school of the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District held in 


back row: Lieutenant Governors- 
Nash, Wayne Jewell, Alpha H. 


First row: Lieutenant Governors-elect 


Voiland, Jr.; District Governor-elect Harold G. Ingham; International Trustee Charles B. Holman; 
and District Treasurer-elect George W. Kirk. 


in November at Rochester. Approxi- 
mately 130 persons were in attendance, 
with 42 coming from Sarnia. 

The program included a splendid mu- 
sical program, with several readings, a 
brief talk by President Colin O’Neil ef 
the Sarnia club; the introduction of the 
guest speaker by Past District Governor 
Frank B. Dawson of Sarnia; and the 
address of the evening by Judge Miller 
of the Provincial Court, who gave a 
very fine talk on the subject, “Our Com- 
mon Heritage.” 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


UTSTANDING in every respect 

was the lieutenant governor’s 
training conference held at Kansas 
City, Missouri, November 13 and 14. 
District Governor-elect Harold G. Ing- 
ham was in charge, assisted by Inter- 
national Trustee Charles B. Holman, 
district consultant. 

Guy Keeler, former lieutenant gov- 
ernor, started off the program with a 
presentation of “The Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor’s Calendar” in which he empha- 
sized the twelve-months’ job ahead for 
those designated for that position. 

Ferdinand Voiland, Jr., district sec- 
retary-elect, outlined in detail impor- 
tant matters to bring up on the contact 
visit and the official visitation. Also 
he gave definite instructions on making 
out the report forms for these visita- 
tions, a detail which in previous train- 
ing schools had been passed unnoticed. 

Kiwanis objects, objectives and 
citizenship activities were outlined by 
Governor-elect Ingham with special 
emphasis on the citizenship activities 
for 1939 as adopted by the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees. He urged 
lieutenant governors-elect to give some 
recognition to these objectives in their 
respective training schools for club of- 
ficers. 

“International Good Will Between 
the United States and Canada” was 
presented by District Secretary Joe C. 
Nemec. International Trustee Holman 
told the new officers how to go about 
building new Kiwanis clubs, pointing 
out that this undertaking should be 
handled with diplomacy. Governor- 
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elect Ingham presented “International 
Committee Programs” and directed 
some attention to proposed activities 
of district committees for 1939. 

The second conference session was 
devoted to a discussion of membership 
development by W. Donald Dubail, 
lieutenant governor-elect; “New and 
Prospective Members” by Walter E. 
Hembrow, lieutenant governor-elect; 


“Organization of Club Committees” 
by Lonnie M. Standley, lieutenant 
governor-elect; and “The Lieutenant 


Governor’s Expense Account” by Dis- 
trict Treasurer D. R. Alexander. 
the 
clubs 
Headquarters. 
how the Head- 
up and urged 


Holman enumerated 
available to 
International 
briefly 
was set 


Trustee 
many service 
through 
He explained 
quarter office 
all district officers to take advantage 
of the offered there which 
would further the effectiveness of their 
administrations. 


services 


respective 

After a four-hour meeting of the 
district board on the following morn- 
ing the final and concluding afternoon 
outlining plans 
for conducting the club officers’ train- 


ession was spent in 


ing school 


All district officers were 


pres ent. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


HE final 
board of 
Washington, on November 18. 


district 
Van- 


meeting of the 
trustees was held at 


couver, 

District Governor Griffith I. Griffith of 
Olympia, Washington, presided. The 
financial report of the district to Octo- 


ber 31 was presented by Finance Chair 
man Walte H. Robertson. This showed 
the treasury to be in excellent condi- 
tion with all of the 94 clubs paid up 
except seven. 

International Trustee R. George 
MeCuish reported on the recent meet 
the Board held 

Chicago. He also on 
the International Convention to be 
held at next urged 
definite promotional work to make cer- 
tain a the dis- 
trict. It was emphasized that the at- 


to date 


International 


ine of 


commented 


foston June and 


large delegation from 


tendance of the lieutenant governors 
at the Boston Convention would pro- 
duce maximum results in true leader- 


hip training and that the result of this 
at the annual gathering 
felt throughout the divisions 


years to come. 


education 
would be 
for 

Ten of the eleven lieutenant gover- 
report on their 
divisions. membership and 
ttendance were noted. 
Many matters of routine relating to 
misconceptions as to privileged mem- 
bership, summer deletions and monthly 
reports were discussed for the benefit 
of next year’s officers, who were pres- 
ent. The necessity for filing Social 
Security reports and for obtaining 
proper incorporation of local clubs 
was stressed. The great value of hav- 
ing an endowment trust fund in every 
club was explained in order that the 
Kiwanis work of the future might have 
the of income received from 


nors were present to 
Gains in 


percentages 


support 
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The above gentlemen were present at the district officers’ training school held at Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, in November. Left to right, front row—Former Lieutenant Governor Jay A. Sly, Governor- 


elect J. N. 


Emerson, Immediate Past District Governor C. O. Genglebach; International Trustee R. 


George McCuish, Past District Governor Harold M. Diggon, District Secretary-Treasurer Harold C. 


Jones and Finance Chairman Walter H. Robertson. 
Lee, 


madge Hamilton, Walter M. Walker, A. L. 


elect Maurice Waddilove, Bellingham club. 


; Walter M . 
Nelson, James K. Bockius, Earl D. Bennett, Lowell Seaton, and Elbert S. 


Tall- 
Elliott, Vincent B. White, Oscar W. 
5. Veatch and President 


Second row—Lieutenant Governors-elect 


Third row—Lieutenant Governors Ray I. Wise, Wilbur 
E. Daniel, Harry L. Born, John C. Beeson, Harry E. 


Nelson, John B. Godfrey, Ben J. Ramseyer and 


Everett A. Faber. 


the interest accumulated on contribu- 
tions and bequests. 

Just before the dinner hour Gover- 
nor Griffith turned the meeting over 
to Governor-elect J. N. Emerson of 
Pullman, Washington, who thereupon 
proceeded with his School of Instruc- 
tion for 1939 district officers. All in- 
coming officers were present with but 
one exception. Governor-elect Emer- 
son made a most interesting talk upon 
the recent International Council meet- 
ing at Advanced ideas for 
the stepping up of the Kiwanis pro- 
gram program were explained. 


Chicago. 


Following the dinner session the new 


officers were inducted to take office 
January 1, each retiring officer pre- 
senting his successer with his badge 
of office. Immediate Past District 


Governor C. O. Gengelbach welcomed 
Griffith into the family of 
past governors and congratulated him 
upon the successful conduct of the 
district during 1938. 


Governor 


During the evening session Oscar W. 
Nelson spoke on the Achievement 
Contest; Immediate Past Governor 
Gengelbach on Leadership Training; 
District Secretary Harold C. Jones on 
Secretarial Routine; Past District Gov- 
ernor Harold M. Diggon on the District 
Convention at Victoria; Past District 
Governor Charles F. Walker on the 
satisfaction in Kiwanis work well 
done; and International Trustee Mc- 
Cuish on the immense value to be ob- 
tained ty clubs through attendance at 
International conventions. 

The district school was continued on 
Saturday morning. Immediate Past 
Governor Gengelbach reported on a 
meeting of the International Commit- 
tee on Under-Privileged Child at Chi- 
cago. He urged that this basic objec- 
tive of Kiwanis receive especial con- 
sideration and that the revised sug- 
gestions from this committee be care- 
fully studied. A splendid paper on Vo- 
cational Guidance prepared by James 
Bohle of Olympia was read and dis- 
cussed. 

An open forum for the discussion of 
varied Kiwanis problems was entered 


into by everyone present. Of special 
interest to the new officers was the in- 
formation given by their predecessors 
as to ways and means of organizing 
the divisional schools of instruction. 

Finance Chairman Robertson re- 
viewed the 1939 budget for the benefit 
of the officers-elect. Past District Gov- 
ernors Walker and Diggon told of d's- 
trict convention plans and of the desire 
of the host club to make the next con- 
vention thoroughly Kiwanian and yet 
with the British flavor contributed by 
sincere Canadian hosts. Following a 
final word from Trustee MecCuish in 
which he charged the lieutenant gover- 
nors-elect with the responsibility they 
hold of faithfully representing the gov- 
ernor in their respective divisions, 
Governor Griffith adjourned the joint 
meeting. 

As a postlude to the intensive two- 
day session the officers journeyed to 
Portland, Oregon, and attended the 
annual football classic between the 
Universities of Oregon and Washing- 
ton. 


UTAH-IDAHO 


HE charter presentation meeting of 

the Kiwanis Club of Midvale, Utah, 
on November 18, 1938, was the occa- 
sion of a splendid inter-club get-togeth- 
er of members representing the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Salt Lake City, Ogden, Park 
City, Provo, Spanish Fork, Helper, 
Layton and Midvale, Utah. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President M. S. Peterson and the pro- 
gram included the introduction of 
guests by Toastmaster Roscoe E. Bailey, 
lieutenant governor; the address of 
welcome by Mayor J. Hollis Aylett, 
treasurer of Midvale; the response by 
Theodore G. Lilley of Salt Lake City, 
the sponsoring club; the presentation 
of the charter by District Governor 
Oliver P. Duvall; the acceptance of the 
charter by President Peterson; the pres- 
entation of the gong and gavel by Presi- 
dent Reed Stevens of the Salt Lake City 
club, with acceptance by Secretary Ben 
G. Bagley; and the presentations of 
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song books from the Ogden club, a 
decorated emblem from the Layton club 
and flags from the Park City club. 
International Trustee David W. Hen- 
derson and District Governor-elect 
George H. Lowe were present at the 
meeting and spoke briefly, as did Past 
District Governors R. J. Vaughan and 
Jesse Ellertson. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Midvale club: President, 
M. S. Peterson; Vice President, Norval 
J. Vincent; Secretary, Ben G. Bagley; 
Treasurer, J. Hollis Aylett; directors, 
Melvin Lind, Walter Anderson, Kelvin 
H. Hunter, Earl L. Smith, H. P. Can- 
non, Louis E. Goff and Howard C. Bar- 
rows. 


WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 


HE district training school of the 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District 


was held at the Hotel Loraine, Madison, 
Wisconsin, on Sunday and Monday, No- 
vember 20 and 21. Every district offi- 
cer was in attendance. 

Kiwanis International was represent- 
ed by Past International President 
Joshua L. Johns of Algoma, Wisconsin. 
O. E. Peterson of International Head- 
quarters was a member of the training 
school faculty. Others assisting in con- 
ducting the training of the new leaders 
were: District Secretary Elton Karr- 
mann of Platteville, Wisconsin; District 
Governor Asa M. Royce of Platteville; 
William Pieplow of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, chairman of the District 
Committee on Laws and Regulations, 
also lieutenant governor-elect. 

Presiding over the meeting was Dis- 
trict Governor-elect George M. Hether- 
ington of La Crosse, Wisconsin, assist- 
ed by District Secretary-elect Stuart F. 
Brokaw, also of La Crosse. 

Raymond Ludden of Viroqua, Wis- 
consin, editor of the district bulletin, 
and the following lieutenant governors- 
elect were in attendance at the two-day 
meeting: Charles B. Madden, Mar- 
quette, Michigan; John W. Goggins, 
Chilton, Wisconsin; George H. Butler, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin; C. Ellsworth 
Stiles, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin; E. 
T. Hawkins, Seymour, Wisconsin; Mel- 
vin W. Cooper, Fennimore, Wisconsin; 
ECdmund J. Overton, Janesville, Wis- 
consin; Glenn Meader, La Crosse, Wis- 


and 





consin; William L. Pieplow, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; James L. Kelley, Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin; Victor W. Nehs, Neills- 
ville, Wisconsin; and Harold M. Langer, 
Baraboo, Wisconsin. 

More than 200 Kiwanians from 17 
cities responded to the roll call of visit- 
ing delegations when Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor John I. Allen, on November 7, 
called to order the greatest inter-club 
meeting in the history of the Kiwanis 
Club of Racine, Wisconsin. First in 
numbers was the Milwaukee club with 
an attendance of 74; farthest in dis- 
tance was La Crosse, clear across the 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District. 
The other clubs represented were Bur- 
lington, Cudahy, Kenosha, Pewaukee, 
South Milwaukee, Waukesha, Bay View, 
North Milwaukee, West Allis, Wauwa- 
tosa, Fond du Lac, Port Washington, 
West Bend, Sheboygan and Whitewater. 

Yet the visiting Kiwanians were out- 
numbered by guest farmers, for the 
occasion was primarily the sixteenth 
annual farmers’ night banquet. The 
general seating plan put a Kiwanian— 
either one of the visitors or one of the 
112 attending members of the Racine 
club—beside every one of the 212 farm- 
ers, most of whom had been invited 
through the Racine County Agricultural 
Society of which Kiwanian Earl A. 
Polley is secretary. Two special tables 
of past and present district officers, 
plus those at the speakers’ table, raised 
the registered total to 550. 

The high point of the program was 
the appearance of International Presi- 
dent H. Glen Hatfield of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, who spoke briefly. Speaking 
to the men of the farm he said at one 
point, “Upon you and others like you 
rests the responsibility for the endur- 
ance and stabilization of the nation.” 
In closing he made the first public an- 
nouncement of the agricultural program 
as recently formulated for his admin- 
istration. 

The principal speaker of the evening 
was Edwin Stanton Bayard, directing 
editor of the “Ohio Farmer,” “Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer” and “Michigan Farmer” 
and a substantial farmer in his own 
right, who discussed public policies as 
they affect farming and react on the 
nation. Speaking for the farmer guests 
was Harvey Spriggs, noted as well for 
his wit as for his leadership in farm 
affairs. Toastmaster was Past District 








The Farmer-Kiwanis banquet held at Racine, Wisconsin, participated in by Kiwanians from many 
clubs, was an outstanding success. 
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Governor Harrison Wood. Presiding 
was Lieutenant Governor Allen who, as 
general chairman for the occasion, had 
directed a dozen committees in the myr- 
iad details of preparation. 


FLORIDA 


ITH every one of the district’s 

six lieutenant governors present, 
a most helpful and valuable training 
school was conducted by Governor-elect 
J. Newton Lummus of Miami on No- 
vember 30 at Jacksonville, 

Heading the faculty was Internation- 
al Trustee Mark A. Smith of Thomas- 
ton, Georgia, whose kindly counsel and 
instruction helped greatly to make the 
school the success it was. Others who 
served capably as instructors were Dis- 
trict Governor Simeon R. Doyle of Tal- 
lahassee; Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor J. Kenneth Williamson of West 
Palm Beach; Past District Governor 
Ernest B. Milam of Jacksonville; and 
Lieutenant Governors Frank Wright of 
Gainsville and J. Edwin Baker of Uma- 
tilla. 

Following the training school the 
1939 Board of Trustees held its first 
meeting; confirmed the appointment of 
Charles F. Cushman of Miami as dis- 
trict secretary-treasurer; decided to 
hold the annual Mid-Winter Conference 
at Eustis January 15-16; took the nec- 
essary steps toward handling the dis- 
trict’s financial affairs during 1939; dis- 
cussed the condition of the district, in- 
cluding its problem clubs, ete. 

Lieutenant governors-elect in attend- 
ance were J. H. Spengler, St. Augus- 
tine; Ernest Metcalf, West Palm Beach; 
Harvey B. Carven, Lakeland; J. Berger 
Keen, Monticello; Leland F. Carlton, 
Tampa; and J. F. MacMillan, Cocoa. 

A pleasant interlude in the day’s ses- 
sions was attendance at the regular 
meeting of the Jacksonville club where 
the group was cordially welcomed by 
President Harold Colee. 

Everyone agreed that the training 
school was outstandingly successful and 
2ach officer of the district is looking for- 
ward to a year which will surpass all 
others in worth-while achievements. 


NEW YORK 


ITH the chartering of the Kiwa- 

nis Club of North Tarrytown on 
November 2, and of the Kiwanis Club 
of Mamaroneck on November 16, the 
Kiwanis Club of White Plains boasts 
the: sponsorship of five new clubs dur- 
ing 1938. This record is a fine testi- 
monial to the White Plains club under 
the enthusiastic leadership of its presi- 
dent during 1938, William H. Evans, 
who codperated splendidly with Lieu- 
tenant Governor William C. Godsen of 
Division I. The three other clubs spon- 
sored by the White Plains club during 
the past year are Elmsford, Eastches- 
ter and Ossining. 

The charter dinner-dance of the 
North Tarrytown club was held in the 
Sleepy Hollow Manor Club, where some 
175 Kiwanians and their friends were 
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The New York District boasts two more new clubs—Mamaroneck and North Tarrytown. 


District Governor Wellington S. Jones; and District Secretary-Treasurer Timothy W. Tinsley. 


In the right hand 


At the left are officers participating in the charter night meeting 
of the Mamaroneck club: From left to right—Ernest Lucas, field service representative; President Claude A. Latimer of the Mamaroneck club; President 
William H. Evans of White Plains, the sponsoring club; 1938 Lieutenant Governor William C. Godsen; Past District Governor George H. McKee; 1937 


icture are participants in the charter 


night meeting of the North Tarrytown club: From left to right—Secretary-Treasurer Tinsley; President Evans of White Plains, the sponsoring club; Presi- 


Albert E. 


dent 


gathered for this happy occasion. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Godsen was the toast- 
master of the evening. The invocation 
given by the Rev. Lawrence A. 
Harkness. Following the dinner an ad- 
dress of welcome was made by the Hon. 
Edward A. Martin, mayor of North 
Tarrytown, and First Vice President 
Carl E. Nyman of the new club re- 
sponded. The gong and gavel, a gift of 
the White Plains club, were presented 
by President Evans and accepted by 
Second Vice President Alexander Dixon. 
The Kiwanis banner, a gift of the clubs 
of Division I, was presented by Presi- 
dent Albert Stanes of the Yonkers club 
and accepted by Secretary Jerome N. 
Lawlor. An American flag, a gift of 
the New York District, was presented 
by District Secretary-Treasurer Tim- 
othy W. Tinsley and was accepted by 
Henry J. Logan. The Canadian flag 
was presented by Past District Gov- 
ernor George H. McKee and accepted 
by Fremlin Blake. 

Immediate Past District Governor 
Wellington S. Jones made the charter 
presentation address, the charter being 
accepted by President Albert E. Kas- 
say. 

The sponsoring committee of the 
White Plains club was made up of 
Wylie B. Dodds, chairman, Harry Mills, 
Warren Maslen, Don Adams and Emery 
Mersdreau. 

The officers and directors of the 
North Tarrytown club are: President— 
Albert E. Kassay; First Vice President 

Carl E. Nyman; Second Vice Presi- 
dent—Alexander B. Dixon; Secretary 

Jerome N. Lawlor; Treasurer—Fred 
W. Cross; Directors—John J. Deely, 
Henry J. Logan, G. A, Stout, R. E. 
Brooks, John J. Pollard, Vincent P. 
O’Mahoney and Patrick F. Powers. 

The Kiwanis Club of Mamaroneck re- 
ceived its charter at a fine dinner-dance 
at the Orienta Beach Club on Novem- 
ber 16, Lieutenant Governor Godsen 
serving as toastmaster. The invocation 
was given by the Rev. Julius A. Stanie- 
wicz. Following the dinner an address 
of welcome was made by the Hon. Wil- 
liam H. Johnson, mayor of Mamaro- 
neck, First Vice President Patrick J. 
Hughes responding. The gong and 
gavel, a gift of the White Plains club, 
were presented by President Evans of 
that club and accepted by Second Vice 
President Ernest R. Eckley, Jr. The 
Kiwanis banner, a gift of Division I, 
was presented by Past District Gover- 
nor George H. McKee, and accepted by 
Secretary Edmund T. Lowery. The 
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American flag, a gift of the district, 
was presented by Secretary-Treasurer 
Tinsley and was accepted by Director 
Henry D. Holden. The Canadian flag 
was presented by Ernest Lucas, field 
service representative, and accepted by 
Peter Campbell. Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Governor Jones made the charter 
presentation address, the charter being 
accepted by President Claude A. Lati- 
mer. 

The sponsoring committee of the 
White Plains club was made up of 
Frank E. Potts, chairman, Walter F. 
Kilian, G. Raymond Gibbs, Benjamin 


Pinto, Clark Weldon and George F. 
Sweetman. 

The officers and directors of the 
Mamaroneck club are: President— 


Claude A. Latimer; First Vice Presi- 
dent—Patrick J. Hughes; Second Vice 
President—Earnest R. Eckley, Jr.; Sec- 
retary—Edmund T. Lowery; Treasur- 
er—Rexford R. Keech; Directors— 
George H. Chapman, George W. Nich- 
ols, Henry D. Holden, Walter R. Miller, 
William J. Bragg, Harry T. Leikert and 
Isadore F. Linehan. 

On October 26 a most enthusiastic 
inter-club meeting of clubs in Division 
IX was held with the Kiwanis Club of 
Rockville Centre as host. The purpose 
of this meeting was to honor the Rock- 
ville Centre club’s first president, Paul 
T. Wohlsen. Every club in the division 
was well represented. 

Following the dinner District Secre- 
tary Timothy W. Tinsley, on behalf of 
the Rockville Centre club, presented to 
Kiwanian Wohlsen a framed picture of 
himself which included a large Kiwanis 
emblem and the following testimony: 
“To you, Paul, our beloved Kiwanian 





Kassay of the North Tarrytown club; Lieutenant Governor Godsen; Field Representative Lucas, and Past Governors Jones and McKee. 
\ 


and friend, we tender our sincere and 
hearty appreciation of your services 
both in the organization of the Kiwanis 
Club of Rockville Centre, also as its 
first president. Your sincerity, zeal 
and abiding faith have been an inspira- 
tion to all of us who have been privi- 
leged to know you and work with you. 
This knowledge of your devotion to 
Kiwanis and the community, and the 
wholesome friendliness which you pos- 
sess, prompts us to thus present to you 
this token of our esteem.” This was 
signed by every member of the club 
and the picture and inscription were 
suitably framed. 

After the presentation a stirring ad- 
dress was given by International Trus- 
tee Franklin C. Haven. 

International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker visited the New York District 
on November 22 and 23 and was enter- 
tained at lunch and dinner both days at 
inter-club meetings in Divisions I, VIII 
and IX. 

On November 22 he was the guest of 
Division VIII at luncheon with the 
Ridgewood club as host, where delega- 
tions from every club in the division 
were present. On Tuesday evening he 
was the guest of Division I, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Eastchester being host, 
at dinner in the Gramatan Hotel, 
Bronxville, New York, where he was re- 
ceived by another enthusiastic group 
from every club in the division. 

On Wednesday noon he was the guest 
speaker at the fourth meeting of the 
new Kiwanis Club of Williamsburgh 
and on Wednesday evening at a splen- 
did inter-club dinner of clubs in Divi- 
sion IX, at which time the Kiwanis Club 
of Rockville Centre was host. 








The above picture was taken on the occasion of the visit of International Secreta 





Fred. C. W. Parker 


to the new Kiwanis Club of Williamsburgh, Brooklyn, New York. Seated, left to right—Secretary 

Parker; President Harold B. Pretlove, Williamsburgh; and International Trustee Franklin C. Haven. 

Standing, left to right—Vice Presidents Harold P. Bender and James A. Townsend; Treasurer Herbert 

nm, and Secretary Joseph H. Van Schoick, all of the Williamsburgh club; and District Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Timothy W. Tinsley. 
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Brockport, New York, 
Works for Safety 


Shortly after the club’s Safety Com- 
mittee was appointed one of its mem- 
bers, Dr. John L. Hazen, spoke before 
the club on the subject of automobile 
accidents, and especially on how to care 
for the victims until the doctor arrives. 
He explained the danger to life and 
limb which may result from compound- 
ing a fracture, pinching the spinal 
nerves or severely bruising a victim 
with the unnecessary use of a tourni- 
quet. He pointed out that the public, in 
case of an accident, is extremely anx- 
ious to be of service, but in general it 
is untrained. He begged his fellow 
members to be careful in the points 
which he had stressed and to inform 
their friends so that a few at least 
would be prepared in case of an emer- 
gency. 

When the doctor sat down, the room 
hummed. Everybody was interested in 
this subject of safety and the fact ap- 
pealed to every one that if he could not 
prevent an accident happening, he might 
at least help to make it less horrible. 

It was therefore decided that the club 
take some definite action to spread this 
information among the driving public. 
This decision resulted in rules for the 
handling of victims being drawn up and 
then condensed to a minimum for ef- 
fectiveness. These rules were printed 
on cards and the Kiwanis club had 10,- 
000 of them distributed in gas stations 
and other public places. The object of 
the club was to get one of these cards 
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into every car in the locality. The 
newspapers were very helpful and an 
announcement of the activity of the 
Kiwanians was broadcast over the radio 
with the result that many people wrote 
to the club for a card. 

Kiwanian Hazen, in his capacity as 
lecturer in first aid to the Boy Scouts 
of the community, has endeavored to 
impress these rules upon them and of 
course the club realizes that an en- 
thusiastic Scout is a good missionary. 


Detroit Lakes, Minnesota, 
Entertains 4-H Club Leaders 


Three hundred officers and leaders of 
4-H clubs were entertained at a ban- 
quet sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Detroit Lakes in codperation with the 
Detroit Lakes Civic and Commerce As- 
sociation and the American Legion. The 
banquet, for which the Kiwanis club 
made all arrangements, was given in 
public recognition of adult leaders and 
officers whose efforts have resulted in 
Becker County’s taking a ranking place 
in 4-H club activity. 

EK. N. Johnson presided as chairman, 
the invocation was given by the Rev. 
F. A. Kufus and Daniel C. Campbell, 
high school band director, conducted a 
community sing. Senator A. O. Sletvold 
welcomed the 4-H club guests, W. H. 
Turner, county leader, responded, and 
Mrs. William Sharp, president of the 
County 4-H Council, and M. H. Ostrem, 
county agent, were called upon for brief 
remarks. A large portion of the pro- 
gram was provided by the 4-H club 
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members themselves, in musical selec- 
tions and in agricultural demonstra- 
tions. 

As a closing feature of the banquet 
certificates were presented to leaders in 
certain classifications. 


Nanticoke, Pennsylvania, 
ls a Civic Leader 


The Kiwanis Club of Nanticoke is 
rapidly showing excellent strides in pro- 
moting and bettering the public wel- 
fare and recreation for inhabitants of 
the small but prosperous coal-mining 
city of Nanticoke. The Kiwanis club, 
in fact, stands highly admired and 
respected by the city’s populace, for 
Kiwanis means service in Nanticoke. 

One of the most important achieve- 
ments of the Nanticoke club, in re- 
cent years, is the part it has taken to 
further medical aid for the city’s crip- 
pled children whose parents or guard- 
ians have been unable to provide the 
proper treatment. The Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child is sponsoring 
one of the most important objectives in 
the city’s welfare program. It also 
maintains a nurse who supervises this 
work regularly. A crippled children’s 
clinic is held here once a year at the 
State Hospital. Dr. J. T. Rugh, noted 
orthopedic surgeon of Philadelphia, su- 
pervises this clinic, assisted by another 
bone surgeon. The Kiwanis club has 
merited unlimited praise in sponsoring 
this program to help crippled young- 
sters. 

The club’s Committee on Public Af- 














Four-H club officers and leaders were guests of the Kiwanis Club of Detroit Lakes, Minnesota, at a recent enthusiastic banquet meeting. 
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fairs is contributing much to aid city 
officials in advancing a program for 
public improvements. This committee 
constitutes an interesting forum in that 
many of its members are leaders in 
their chosen profession or trade in the 
town of Nanticoke. 

A Junior Flower Club, organized ear- 
ly this year, attracted a large number 
of school children to get into the real 
Kiwanis spirit. Seeds were purchased 
by the Kiwanis club and were distrib- 
uted to all school children who enrolled 
in this interesting activity. Talks were 
given in the various city schools to 
familiarize the children with the ob- 
jectives of this flower club. 

Recreational activities for the chil- 
dren of the community, up until this 
past summer, were none too adequate 
insofar as safe and supervised playing 
was While city officials 
forged ahead to provide playground fa- 
cilities for the children of the commun- 
ity, Nanticoke Kiwanians pitched in and 
doubled the effort. Unprecedented in 
the history of the city’s public recrea- 
tion was the activity of the club in con- 
structing a new swimming pool for chil- 


concerned. 


dren of the vicinity. After weeks of 
careful planning, the swimming pool 
project was begun early in June. 


Throughout the construction period all 
labor was done gratis by Nanticoke Ki- 
wanians, their friends and other volun- 
All materials required in the 
building of this pool were purchased by 
the club. Constructed at this site were 
two bathing houses, one for boys and 
one for girls. The grounds alongside 
the pool were weeded and cleared to 
provide ample space for picnicking. Two 
trained life guards and one pool super- 
visor were appointed to be stationed at 
the pool throughout the day. The new 
pool, which was chartered and incor- 
porated as “The Nanticoke Kiwanis 
Club Bathing Beach, Inc.,” was opened 
for public use early in July. Dedication 
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Part of the vast crowd of under-privileged children recently entertained by the Kiwanis Club of 
Portland, Maine. 


exercises marked the formal opening of 
the pool. Present at the formal open- 
ing of this new pool were Kiwanians 
from the Plymouth and Mount Green- 
wood clubs. 

Another sign of good Kiwanis leader- 
ship is noted in the fact that four Ki- 
wanians are officers of the Nanticoke 
Board of Commerce—E. B. Wesley, 1938 
President T. J. Sampson, Edward 
Bavitz and George Jones, 


Twin Falls, Idaho 
Beautifies Park 


At the city-owned park at the famous 
Shoshone Falls, the Kiwanis Club of 
Twin Falls, Idaho, spent a great amount 
of effort in beautifying part of the park 
in the rocks and dells above the great 
falls. Underbrush and rubbish were 
thoroughly cleared away and tables and 
benches were erected for the conven- 


ience of the public. As a result there 
has been created a wonderful picnic 
spot. The club plans to add other con- 


veniences from time to time which will 
make the grounds even more popular 
with the public. 

During the summer the entire club 
held a picnic lunch and meeting for the 
purpose of dedicating the “Nook.” The 





The above officials of the Kiwanis Club of Twin Falls, Idaho, and of the city were present at the 


dedication of the “Kiwanis Nook”’ in the city park. From left to right are: 
Terry, Twin Falls; Mayor Lem Chapin; Past Governor M. R 
Y. H. Hedstrom, Twin Falls; 1938 Lieutenant Governor Olin L. Smith, Buhl; — 
Squires, Buhl; 1938 Governor O. P. Duvall, Twin Falls; City Commissioner W. 


1938 Secretary U. N. 
J. Sweeley, Twin Falls; 1938 President 
1938 President F. 

3. Taylor; and 


Superintendent of Parks Claud Stewart. 


ceremony was presided over by 1938 
Governor Oliver P. Duvall of Twin 
Falls, who spoke briefly on “Kiwanis 
Aims as Builders.” 

Replies by Mayor Lem Chapin, City 
Commissioner W. E. Taylor and Park 
Superintendent Claud Stewart followed. 
Past District Governor M. J. Sweeley, 
charter member of the Twin Falls club, 
gave a brief résumé of the history of 
the Shoshone Falls Park from its in- 
ception to the present beautiful results 
of city improvements. 


Portland, Maine, Entertains 
1500 Children at Concert 


More than 1500 under-privileged chil- 
dren were entertained at the City Hall 
by the Kiwanis Club of Portland, the 
program consisting of an organ recital 
on one of the country’s most beautiful 
organs, the Kotzschmar Memorial Or- 
gan, presented by the late Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis. In addition there was a band 
concert and several vaudeville acts. The 
program was put on under the dircc- 
tion of the club’s Committee on Boys 
and Girls Work. 

The guests of the club were the chil- 
dren who, for obvious reasons, are sel- 
dom, if ever, permitted to attend City 
Hall programs. 

The 


tions 


children from various institu- 
who attended the concert were 
transported by members of the Kiwanis 
club. 


Covington, Georgia, 
Sends a Fine Record 


The Kiwanis Club of Covington, 
Georgia, has made an enviable record 
for the past year and a recent report 
lists several achievements as follows: 
The Board of Education has let a con- 
tract to build a $46,000 gymnasium and 
extra class rooms. This marks the com- 
pletion of a project which had its incep- 
tion in the Kiwanis club. 

The Kiwanis club was the instigator 
of the free mail delivery system which 
will soon be in operation. 

It also instigated the agitation for a 
dial telephone system which has been 
authorized to be installed in this com- 
munity. 

Twelve under-privileged children 
were operated upon, the expenses be- 
ing paid by the club. Ten pints of milk 
have been furnished daily to children 
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had never before driven an automobile. 

As a result of the Kiwanis activity 
more people in town have talked about 
“National Used Car Exchange Week” 
and several sales were the result of 
Kiwanians turning over the names of 
good prospects to automobile dealers. 


Eufaula, Alabama, 
Holds a "Country Store" 


Eufaula Kiwanians recently held 
what they called a “country store” and 
more than $300 was raised to be used 
> : for under-privileged child work. The 
ity ind | : aS members of the club through solicita- 
&@ dence” - tion of the merchants gathered more 

a than 2200 packages to be sold at ten 
cents each and about 50 larger articles 
to be auctioned off. Included in the 
larger articles were 3000 feet of lum- 
ber, a tonsilectomy given by one of 








A prize show beef was purchased by the Kiwanis Club of Nephi, Utah, to encourage the Future 
Farmers’ organization which is sponsored by the club. 





in the third grade. Donations of money mobile dealers in 
throughout the year to various unfor- recognition of 
tunates of the community have been “National Used 
made. Money was loaned to two colored Car Exchange 
farmers to engage in the poultry busi- Week,” the Ki- 
ness. Christmas baskets were sent to wanis club in its 
the needy of the community last year meeting stressed — / 
and more will be sent this Christmas. the importance of ip. . HOTEL WOLFORD 

every Kiwanian gen MARGIN Em 
taking a part in 
this project. A 
used automobile 
was donated by a 
motor car com- 
pany for this 
meeting, which 
brought out a 
Fort Dodge, lowa, Codperates nearly 100 per 
in Community Enterprises cent attendance. 
There was much 
hilarity at this 
meeting and the 
automobile i: os Here are the 1938 officers and directors of the Kiwanis Club of Danville, Illi- 
given at the close nois, erecting the first of four Kiwanis road signs. Left to right: Immediate 
of the meeting to — President Clarence Dickson; Directors C. F. Barton, past «president; 


. : cat 7 7 - rs a E. Bradburn; Ben Taylor and George Johnson; President Clarence 
In order to codperate with the auto- John Killey, who Vance; Secretary-Treasurer Robert Polsalls end ed Ag mgs TP ou sea 


Probably the greatest task which has 
been undertaken and one which has de- 
manded the most time is the organiza- 
tion of the Boy Scout movement in New- 
ton County. 1938 President Jack Porter 
is the chairman and many members of 
the club are assisting in this movement. 


The Kiwanis Club of Fort Dodge be- 
lieves in getting back of any worth- 
while community project and the mem- 
bers have taken the lead in more than 
one Fort Dodge community enterprise. 








Eufaula’s surgeons and an ambulance 
ride worth $10. 

The sale started at eight o’clock in 
the evening and the ten-cent articles 
were sold in 32 minutes. The entire 
sale was over in less than an hour. 


Nephi, Utah, 
Supports 4-H Clubs 


For a number of years the Nephi 
club has supported the 4-H club organi- 
zations for boys and girls. Each spring 
the club has put up the money for the 
transportation of 4-H club members to 
the Utah Agricultural College at Logan, 
Utah, for the 4-H club meeting there. 
Last year, to encourage the Future 
Farmers organization of boys, the Ki- 
wanis club purchased a prize show beef, 
which brought a considerably higher 
price than regular beef. The premium 
was given to the boys to encourage them 


Every year the Kiwanis Club of Albuquerque, New Mexico, in onan Sam the wigs ag hoger poe in their work. This beef was later 
on a baseball game, the proceeds going to the Bernalillo County Charity Commission to be used ex- Se Pe : = tS 

clusively for milk for under-nourished children. Last year the game was played as usual and the net barbecue d at the Mount Nebo recrea- 
results were turned over to this fund. As Kiwanis was the winner, the formal transfer of the oo tion area for the All Kiwanis Night 
took place at a regular Kiwanis meeting at which Mrs. Harriet Pierson, the executive secretary of the i : was 3 ie ‘ 
Charity Commission, and seyeral members of the 20-30 Club were guests of honor. From left to right banquet given by the Ne phi club to the 
abees ate ges gy cay ts president of the 20-30 Club; Mrs. Pierson; and 1938 President D. R. Biddle ot clubs in that division. The Kiwanis 

‘ - > 1 ’ . 0. » " ‘ i e2 , ‘ . ° - 
the Kiwanis club. In front of Mr. Porter ye gp sll mye Br Oa by the 20-30 Club twice and this year by Clubs of Provo, Springville, Eureka, 
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Helper and Price joined the host club 
in this meeting. 

Another interesting activity of the 
club was the good will tour to all neigh- 
boring clubs sponsored by Nephi Kiwa- 
nians for the purpose of getting better 
acquainted with their neighbors. Nine 
towns were visited and in each town an 
outdoor meeting was held with the aid 
of a sound-amplifier. The program con- 
sisted of musical and recitation num- 
bers and short good will talks by mem- 
bers of the community visited. An 
average of 15 cars traveled a total of 
365 miles on these tours. In most of 
the towns there was a free dance after 
the meeting. 


New Westminster, B. C.., 
Builds a Comrnunity House 


An outstanding achievement of the 
Kiwanis Club of New Westminster was 
the building of an $8000 community 
club house at Moody Square. Entirely 
financed by the Kiwanis club, this splen- 
did new building was formally turned 
over by 1938 President B. Johnson to 
Mayor F. J. Hume at a ceremony at the 
club house. Prior to the presentation 
a bronze plaque over the fireplace in 
the community room was unveiled. 

The new club house was the second 
step in the Kiwanis club’s plan for the 
beautification of Moody Square into an 
unrivalled park and recreation center. 
Some 16 years ago the club financed the 
children’s playground area at a cost of 
around $6000. 

The City Parks Board has made 
splendid progress in beautifying the 
grounds, having planted grass and es- 
tablished flower beds. 

This large and well-finished commu- 
nity building planned by the Kiwanians 
provides modern recreational facilities 
for children and also accommodates a 
resident park caretaker. The building 
has practically three full floors. The 
basement accommodates two spacious 
locker and dressing rooms for boys and 
girls and a furnace room. Each locker 
room measures about 15 feet by 28 
feet and is equipped with showers and 
rows of lockers. The rooms are lined 





with cement and are plastered. 

A fine community room measuring 35 
feet by 16 feet is on the main floor. It 
has windows on three sides and three 
sets of double doors leading to the broad 
verandah. A large brick fireplace pro- 
vides the center of attraction in the 
community room. The walls are plas- 
tered and the ceiling is coved. At the 
back is a good kitchen and a private 
living room for the park caretaker. 
Three bedrooms and a bathroom are 
located upstairs. 


Worthington, Minnesota, 
Excels in Boys Work 


The two principal activities of the 
Worthington club during the past years 
have been boys and girls educational 
work and service to the under-privileged 
child. The club has been the guiding 
hand of three Scout troops in the city, 
thanks to the special efforts of five 
hard-working members of the club and 
last year the club also inaugurated 
a troop of Cub Scouts. 

In its under-privileged child work the 
club has been very much interested in 
the work with delinquents. Working 
along this line, the club sponsored the 
public appearance of the Rev. Roy Ol- 
son, formerly chaplain at the St. Cloud 
penal institute, and of Father Flana- 
gan. Both of these men spoke in the 
high school auditorium *o some 600 par- 
ents, each time, and of course at the 
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regular Kiwanis luncheon meetings. 
The purpose of bringing these two men 
to Worthington was to spread the mes- 
sage, by two good authorities, that the 
community ought to do something about 
youth in crime. 


The club also organized a Youth 
Bureau, made up of Kiwanians, the 
idea being to place each delinquent youth 
who came into the juvenile court under 
the parole of a “big brother” who would 
encourage the boy, get him interested in 
hobbies, or some odd jobs, if he needed 
them, and in general to straighten out 
his thinking. The Kiwanis club’s the- 
ory is that boys, no matter how “bad,” 
if brought together in healthy sports, 
and in various hobbies, and if given re- 
sponsibilities and a sense of comrad- 
ship with an adult, can result in fine 
citizens. Pursuing this theory, the 
Kiwanians of Worthington are working 
out an idea called “Kiwanis Lancers,” 
a school safety patrol, to which every 
boy may belong. The program provides 
that each boy make in his hobby work 
a wood lance with a small triangular 
flag at the top of his troop colors. These 
banners are to be used in marching. 
The plan also includes the formation 
of a drum corps. 

The “Kiwanis Lancers” program will 
follow no set rule in the summer, but it 
will blend in with the present swimming 
school at the park, also the recreational 
program headed by the schools’ physical 
director. In winter the boys will hold 
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Directly above: The community building built by the Kiwanis Club of New Westminster, B.C., with 


Kiwanians and friends grouped in front, on the occasion of its formal presentation to the city. 


U pper 


picture: After the unveiling of the plaque and the presentation of the building to the city, Past Presi- 
dent Harold Dixon presents a bouquet to Mrs. Johnson. Reading from left to right: 1938 President B. 


Johnson; Mrs. Johnson; Past President Dixon; R. 


Twizell of the Vancouver club, architect; 


and Past President Fred Simpson, chairman of the Building Committee and designer of the building. 


regular meetings, from two to four each 
month, as desired. These meetings will 
include drilling, instruction in Scout- 
ing, wood-craft, first aid and camping, 
general sports and work on hobbies. 

With this set-up the Worthington 
club hopes to prove those inspiring 
words, “There is No Such Thing as a 
Bad Boy,” and to add to that statement 
the subtitle, “Because Kiwanis Has 
Done Its Part.” 


Fort Worth, Texas, 
Assists College Students 


A total of more than $900 was loaned 
by the club to students who wished to 
continue their college educations and 
who were unable to do so without this 
assistance. In codperation with the two 
large colleges in the city the club ran 
the following item in its weekly publi- 
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Over 5000 tickets were sold for the third annual charity frolic put on by the Kiwanis Club of Oak 

Cliff, Dallas, Texas, for the benefit of under-privileged children. Proceeds from this year’s show went 

to a fund for the operation of the dental clinic maintained at the Dallas Methodist Hospital for under- 
privileged children. 


cation: “College boys and girls are 
coming into Fort Worth these days look- 
ing for jobs to help them pay expenses 
through college. This business is one 
of the big assets of our city. Kiwanis 
business and professional men can ren- 
der a genuine service by reporting op- 
enings for jobs to these institutions 
which are bringing a large number of 
students to live in Fort Worth.” 

The club’s Committee on Agriculture 
gave cash prizes to boys from 10 to 20 
years of age at the county fair in Ar- 
lington. The boys were the Junior 
Dairy Farmers of Tarrant County and 
much enthusiasm was shown throughout 
the county in this work with the boys. 








For ten years the Kiwanis Club of Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, has sponsored a school dental clinic 
and hundreds of children will profit all their lives because of the dental education and help 
they received through the clinic. Free examination is given to all pupils up to and including the 
cighah grade and dental care is provided those whose parents cannot afford a family dentist. Above, 

ts. Dorsey Miller, part-time demonstrating dental hygienist, examines the teeth of a first grader. 
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Jonesboro, Arkansas, 
Holds a "Kangaroo Court" 


In order to boost attendance the Ki- 
wanis Club of Jonesboro held a “kan- 
garoo court” which was quite unusual 
and interesting. During this mock trial 
S, K. Doty was charged with being lax 
in attendance in recent months. A 
warrant was issued and he was escorted 
before the bar by Sheriff Thomas Lane. 
A regular court of Kiwanians was con- 
ducted, presided over by Kiwanian 
Judge Frank Snellgrove. Kiwanian 
Doty pleaded not guilty. During the 
trial he was not permitted to say a 
word. 

Edward Westbrooke was prosecuting 
attorney and LeRoy Hollingsworth acted 
as attorney for the defendant. Clarence 
Freeze was court clerk. The jury em- 
paneled was composed of Neil Killough, 
Arthur Adams, R. L. Johnson and Cecil 
Gage. Witnesses for the club were 
Garrett Harrison, Coy Reedy and Fred 
Micklish. Attorney Hollingsworth made 
a gocl1 plea for the defendant but had 
no chance as the evidence piled up was 
too tremendous to overcome. Kiwanian 
Doty was found guilty. He was sen- 





In acknowledgment of high scholarship the Kiwanis Club of Storm Lake, Iowa, annually gives a 
recognition banquet for high-ranking students of the schools in the community. The above photograph 
shows the Storm Lake Kiwanians with their “‘learned’’ guests just before their noon banquet. The 
Kiwanis club has recently had a high-ranking boy student of the high school as a guest for a month 
at a time. The boys are selected by Superintendent A. E. Ruby, vice president of the Kiwanis club. 


tenced to attend every meeting during 
the remainder of 1938 and to make a 
15-minute speech at the next meeting 
on “The Duty of a Kiwanian.” On his 
promise to be present at 6:15 each 
Wednesday evening at Hotel Noble for 
the weekly club meeting, he was placed 
on probation. 


North Kansas City, Missouri, 
Is Interested in Boys 

Each week three of the senior boys 
of the North Kansas High School are 
guests of the Kiwanis Club of North 
Kansas City. If a boy’s educational in- 
terest is represented by a Kiwanian, 
the two are introduced and are given 
opportunity to have a conference. This 
plan is to be kept up throughout the 
year until the 80 senior boys have been 
guests of the club. The boys are great- 
ly enthused over this attention and serv- 
ice to them. 

The Kiwanis Kubs, a football team of 
boys under 105 pounds in weight, was 
outfitted and entered in a midget league 
of Greater Kansas City. The team main- 
tained a very excellent record through- 
out the season. 
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Pharr, Texas, 
Sponsors a Winner 


Darrel Ring of San Juan, Texas, who 
is a senior in the Pharr-San Juan-Alamo 
High School, located in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas, was signally 
honored by being chosen as the best all- 
around 4-H club boy in Texas for the 
year 1938. In recognition of this 
outstanding accomplishment, he was 
awarded the Danforth Foundation- 
Ralston Purina 4-H Club Scholarship. 
This award included two weeks of train- 
ing at the American Youth Foundation 
Camp near Shelby, Michigan, during 
August. 

The Kiwanis Club of Pharr is spon- 
soring the 4-H club work of the com- 
munity and it was largely instrumental 
in this young man’s progress during the 
past two years. The club is justly proud 
of his record and the members plan to 
continue this activity during 1939. 


Grandfathers’ Day 
at Detroit, Michigan 


The Kiwanis Club of Detroit recently 
featured a Grandfathers’ Day, the pro- 
gram being sponsored by the 22 grand- 
fathers who are now members of the 
club. The grandfathers, in costume, 
some be-crutched, some be-caned and 
some be-whiskered, transformed the 
speakers’ table into an impressive pic- 
ture. The program was mostly humor- 
ous and included some good musical 
numbers. Amos P. Ballou, formerly an 
active member of the Detroit club, now 
an honorary member and a resident of 
Florida, happened to be in Detroit and 
was present to close and climax the 
novel program with a toast to the grand- 
fathers 

Charles R. Cowdin, one of the six 
original Kiwanians, had the distinction 
of being the one and only great grand- 
father. There were seven past presi- 
dents of the Detroit club among the as- 
sembled grandfathers. They were Jo- 
seph G. Prance, past district governor; 
Donald A. Johnston, first Kiwanis presi- 


that was a real masterpiece. 





Fifty-nine farmers were recently guests of the Kiwanis Club of Traverse City, Michigan. 
Michigan, standing sixth from the left above, gave the principal address of the day on the subject, ‘‘Michigan’s Agricultural Industry.’ 





Darrel Ring, recognized by the Kiwanis Club of 
Pharr, Texas, as the best all-around 4-H club boy 
in Texas for the year 1938. 


dent, also a former International trus- 
tee and past district governor; Jay 
Grinnell, J. Clive Helferich, C. Clyde 
Johnson, George A. Ferris and William 
H. Riecks. 

The other grandfathers in the De- 
troit club, not already mentioned, are 
Clark L. Burget, Albert E. Buss, James 
D. Douglas, Lavern G. Grimm, Freder- 
ick J. Holtz, Thomas J. W. McCausey, 
Daniel E. McFarren, Otto E. Rast, 
William W. Smith, George A. Wettlau- 
fer and Charles T. Springman. 

1938 President E. H. Pate presided 
over this successful meeting. 


West Monroe, Louisiana, 
Is a Leader 


Through the political efforts of mem- 
bers of the club a street was hard- 
surfaced recently as an auxiliary to the 
new paving being laid in the widening 
of Highway 80, thus helping to move 
the traffic which was almost congested 
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with only one other outlet for the de- 
tour. 

The club’s scout troop is now a reali- 
ty. Twenty scouts have been registered 
and have passed their tenderfoot tests. 
The club paid the expenses of the troop 
to the State Fair in Shreveport where 
the boys participated in “Scout Day” 
and attended the football game in the 
evening as guests of the Kiwanis club. 


Johnson City, Tennessee, 
Works for Children 


A total of 89 children have had tonsil 
operations through the efforts of John- 
son City Kiwanians. If these operations 
had been paid for at regular prices it 
would have cost the club $3,560, it is 
estimated. During the year which has 
passed the club reached its goal of 100 
under-privileged children with removed 
tonsils. 

The Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work has assisted the schools in start- 
ing the safety patrol off in good shape 
and has purchased new raincoats for 
the 40 boys comprising the patrol. 


High Point, North Carolina, 
Sponsors an Art Exhibition 


An art exhibition sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of High Point for the 
benefit of its under-privileged child 
work was such a success that the mem- 
bers plan to make this an annual affair. 
The total amount cleared on this year’s 
project was $510, the gross receipts 
being approximately $790. 

The club received a large amount of 
splendid publicity as a result of the 
exhibition which was the first art show 
ever held in High Point. Many beauti- 
ful paintings and other works of art 
were included in the exhibit. 

To heighten the public interest in the 
show, attractive colored certificates of 
merit were awarded to a large number 
of exhibitors. Furthermore, art work 








John B. Strange, Commissioner of Agriculture of the State of 


At the extreme 


left is 1938 Governor Gladwin H. Lewis, a member of the Traverse City club. 
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was stimulated among the school chil- 
dren through the medium of having all 
schools exhibit their best art work and 
awarding certificates for the winning 
exhibits. G. E. Klanderman was gen- 
eral chairman of the exhibition. 


Englewood, Chicago, Illinois, 
Again Operates Cheer Station 


One hundred Englewood Kiwanians 
again served as Santa Clauses to over 
1,000 families this Christmas through 
the establishment of their well-known 
Cheer Station, announced 1938 Presi- 
dent A. Volkman. The club codperated 
with the Wentworth School and the 
Wentworth Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion on this worthy project. Kiwanian 
Claude Williams, principal of the Went- 
worth School, was director of the sta- 


tion. 
Kiwanians provided clothing, toys 
and some money and provided the 


use of their personal automobiles and 
trucks for pick-up and delivery. The 
Parent-Teachers’ Association gathered 
clothing and toys. School children 
brought cans of food and vegetables. 
Various local stores contributed toys. 





Members of the Kiwanis —— of North Baltimore, 
the codperation of the ladies, 
above, 


Two local theaters had food admission 
programs and turned over this food to 
the Cheer Station. Toys which needed 
to be repaired or repainted were condi- 
tioned by men and women in the Bride- 
well, 


North Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland, 
Helps Under-Privileged Children 

Last winter some of the members of 
the Kiwanis Club of North Baltimore, 
Maryland, and their wives worked out a 
plan which they are continuing this 
winter. The North Baltimore club meets 
on Thursday evening and immediately 
afterward the members adjourn to a 
bowling alley. The club membership is 
divided into teams and at times competi- 
tion runs to fever heat. The wives of 
some of the members decided ‘to meet 
on Thursday evenings while their hus- 
bands bowled, so under the capable lead- 
ership of Mrs. Carl F. Benson they 
formed an active sewing group, meeting 





Maryland, have 
some of whom are photographed 
in their under-privileged child work. 
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The clubs in Division V of the Kentucky-Tennessee District annually hold a home talent show. 


The 


Bowling Green, Kentucky, club was the promoter of this idea and it has been the host for each of 


these meetings. 


Each of the nine clubs in the division slects representatives from the elementary grades 
and the high school to compete in music, dancing, 


reading, etc. The winners in the contest receive 


money prizes and the winner in the high school group is given an all-expense trip to the district con- 


vention, which was held last year at Knoxville, Tennessee. 


The young people pictured above were 


the contestants in last year’s home talent program. 


at the various homes. The garments 
made by the ladies are turned over to 
the club’s Committee on Under-Privi- 
leged Child, which in turn presents them 
to a hospital for tubercular children and 
a nursery. After bowling the husbands 
call for their wives, refreshments are 
served and a social hour is enjoyed to- 
gether. 


Florence, Alabama, 
Has an Auto Tag Sale 


The Committee on Pub- 
lic Affairs sponsored an 
auto tag sale recently with 
great success. The club 
had 500 “Muscle Shoals” 
auto tags made to order 
for a nominal cost and the 
date for sale was set. The 
pre-sale publicity included 
eight front-page news arti- 
cles. On the sale day the 
club, after being divided 
into two teams, met for 
breakfast, when the tags 
were distributed to the 
members. The morning 
was devoted to the sale of 
tags at $1.00 each. The 
count at the noon meeting 
showed 170 for the red 
team and 149 for the blue. The blues 
paid for the lunch. 

In a spirit of true Kiwanis codpera- 
tion the Kiwanis Clubs of Sheffield and 
Tuscumbia each offered to sell 50 tags 


without commission. The proceeds of 
this sale are being used exclusively for 
committee work, with special emphasis 
being put on work with under-privileged 
children. 


Jacksonville, Florida, Sponsors 
Annual Ocean Marathon Swim 


The Jacksonville club sponsored for 
the fifth time last year the annual ocean 
marathon swim of the American Red 
Cross Saving Corps. The club reports 
that five years ago there was e public 
interest in the event and only 12 boys 
entered. Since that time toe yeal 
more boys have participated and the 
crowds for the event have increased. 
Last year there was a large class of 
participants and the largest crowd of 
spectators of any year. A sound truck 
accompanied the swimmers, keeping 
even with them on the beach and offi- 
cers of the corps announced the events 
and winners through loud speakers. 
Two thousand printed programs were 
distributed by the life savers. The win- 
ners of first and second prizes were 
presented with gold and silver medals. 

In 1937 the club presented the 
Corps with a handsome silver plaque on 
which will be engraved from year to 
year the names of the first and second 
place winners. The boys of the Corps 
are very appreciative and codperative. 
A recent luncheon program of the Ki- 
wanis club was turned over to enter- 
taining them 





“The Dixie Jamboree”’ 


was staged with great success recently by the Kiwanis Club of Washington, 
Illinois, to raise funds for its many fine activities. 
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Wilmington, California, Raises 
Funds for Public-Address System 


A benefit performance was recently 
put on by the Kiwanis Club of Wilming- 
ton for the purpose of raising funds to 
buy a public address system for the 
Wilmington’s High School’s athletic 
field and gymnasium. Through the co- 
operation of fellow Kiwanians at the 
nearby Compton Junior College the 
music department of the college ar- 
ranged and presented a splendid musi- 
cal program in the auditorium of the 
high school. 

An aggressive ticket sales campaign 
was put on and it was so successful 
that the address system is assured. The 
whole affair was so arranged that every 
cent of the proceeds from the ticket sale 
went into the fund. 


Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 
Sponsors a Flower Show 

The Kiwanis Club of Chagrin Falls 
took an active part in the three-day fes- 
tival known as Blossom Time in the 
Valley, held for three days last sum- 
mer. Among the many attractions was 
a flower show staged by the Chagrin 
Falls Women’s Club and the Kiwanis 
Club of Chagrin Falls contributed its 
bit by planting a Kiwanis garden across 
one end of the exhibition hall. All flow- 
ers, shrubs, trees, grass, et:., were real, 
and the entire garden was designed by 
the club’s Committee on Agriculture, 
which furnished all the material and 
planted it. 

Kiwanians William Fischer, N. H. 
Hill and A. H. Van Valkenburg were 
the members of the committee in charge 
of this activity. 


Creston, lowa, Works Out an 
Interesting Money-Making Plan 

The Kiwanis Club of Creston recently 
worked out an unique program for 
raising money in connection with one 
of the Creston theaters. This theater 
furnished tickets which were good for 
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Kiwanian Fred J. Reynolds, left, on behalf of the Kiwanis Club of ee California, presents 


a check to Principal Earl E. Rosenberry for a public-address system in the hig 


school, while Kiwanian 


Orrel Graham, vice-principal, smiles his approval. 


ten shows and in addition gave one 
extra show free. These tickets were 
sold for $2.50 and for each ticket sold 
the Kiwanis club received 40 cents. The 
contest was arranged by the club and 
in ten days’ time a large number of 
these “thrift tickets” were sold. The 
profit from this arrangement was used 
by the club’s Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child. 

The Creston club believes that this 
is a very successful way of raising 
money; the purchasers of the tickets 
saved money, the club did not ask for 
contributions and at the same time it 
made money on these tickets. 

The club’s Committee on Under-Privi- 
leged Child is especially active and it 
has provided tonsil operations, had 
children fitted with glasses and has 
made substantial contributions to the 
County Child Welfare Worker. 


Ellwood City, Pennsylvania, 
Works With Boys’ Club 


One of the major interests of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Ellwood City is the boys’ 
club which it sponsors. The boys were 








The Committee on Agriculture of the Kiwanis Club of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, created and staged a 
Kiwanis Garden at a flower show put on as a part of a three-day festival known as Blossom Time in 
the Valley. 


recently guests of the Kiwanis club and 
staged a mock initiation and induction 
ceremony which they composed and 
prepared themselves during the past 
school year. Using their aims and 
principles, “Initiative, Leadership, Fel- 
lowship and Clean Living,” as stated in 
their constitution, the members formed 
a ritual around four stages of the can- 
didates’ instruction and proceeded to 
show the Kiwanians how it was done. 

This boys’ organization is made up 
of boys of special merit from the 
eleventh and twelfth grades of the high 
school. In order to be eligible for mem- 
bership a boy must maintain at least 
average scholastic standing and be en- 
gaged in some major activity of the 
school—football, basketball, band, or- 
chestra, newspaper staff, or be an honor 
student. Membership is limited to 24 
boys, eight juniors and 16 seniors, and 
divided proportionately according to 
the size of the classes. New members 
are elected by the club as a whole from 
an eligibility list compiled by the prin- 
cipal of the high school each semester. 
The boys’ club is represented at each 
Kiwanis club meeting by one member, 
who makes a report at the next bi- 
weekly meeting. 


St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, N. B.— 
Members of the Kiwanis Club of St. 
Andrews-by-the-Sea have an unusually 
fine record of accomplishments. They 
have built a house for an indigent war 
veteran with a family of seven young- 
sters; have organized, uniformed and 
equipped a band for regular Sunday 
afternoon concerts; have sponsored a 
flower garden project; have raised 
$1,000 to provide materials for build- 
ing ten boats for a Boys’ Boat Club; 
and they have carried an enormous 
program of under-privileged child 
work. 


Vega, Texas—The Vega Fair spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis club ran for two 
days and entertained in a fine way 
the rural communities, without charge 
to them. The club furnished prizes 
and altogether spent a total of $450 
on the fair, which was an outstanding 


success. 
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Douglas Corrigan Visits Big Spring, Texas 


By MERLE J. STEWART 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Big Spring, Texas 





A very interesting recent guest of the Kiwanis Club of Big Spring, Texas, was Douglas Corrigan. He 

is seen at the right, front, beside 1938 President W. B. Hardy. Standing behind Corrigan is Dr. P. Ww. 

Malone, president of the Big Spring Chamber of Commerce; behind Kiwanian Hardy is Kiwanian Nat 
Shick and to his right, Kiwanian Carl Blomshield. 


the year, smiling Irish Douglas 

Corrigan, who has gained much 
fame from his wrong-way flight to Ire- 
land, arrived in this West Texas city 
to be greeted not only by throngs from 
all corners of the county, but from ad- 
joining counties as well, and to be guest 
of honor at the regular weekly meeting 
of Big Spring Kiwanians the second 
week in September. 

As soon as it was learned that he 
had accepted the city’s invitation to 
pay the town a visit as he winged his 
way to California on a Texas tour dated 
with a number of stops, 1938 President 
W. B. Hardy extended the former 
Galveston, Texas, lad a genuine Ki- 
wanis welcome and invited him to be 
guest of the club while here, which he 
readily accepted in true Irish fashion. 

Bringing his now famous $900 
“crate” to a three-point landing on the 
American Airlines field in Big Spring, 
Corrigan was greeted by thousands who 
followed him in a parade to the down- 
town section, where there was a brief 
pause in the procession for a KBST 
radio program. Following this tribute, 
the group proceeded to the Kiwanis 
banquet room for the noon luncheon, 


B: SPRING’S Number One guest of 


Secaucus, New Jersey—The Secau- 
cus club is sponsoring a boys’ and girls’ 
band of some 60 pieces. 


to which the entire city had been in- 
vited. A highway count revealed 533 
automobiles in the parade which fol- 
lowed the celebrity to town. 

Attired in his regular flying togs— 
leather jacket, white shirt and tie, 
which hung a bit “toward Joneses,” 
knee-sprung trousers—the wild-haired 
Irishman, hatless, of course, took his 
place at the center of the speaker’s 
table and won the hearts of more than 
250 people, who had crowded into the 
grill room, when he cast his well-known 
ear-to-ear smile in the direction of all 
who had gathered in his honor. His 
talk was short and full of wit, keeping 
the crowd in laughter throughout his 
address, which was also a feature of 
the Daily Herald’s radio program for 
the day. 

In short, Corrigan proved himself to 
be “just a regular guy” who was 
mighty lucky in his “mistake” flight 
to Ireland, and who has not been trou- 
bled with head-swelling by the fame 
and good fortune that has come to him. 

The day was truly a “red letter” one 
in the history of Big Spring and the 
Kiwanis organization, and this entire 
section hopes Corrigan will repeat his 
visit at an early date. 


New Iberia, Louisiana—The New 
Iberia club is sponsoring for the third 
year a soup kitchen at Magnolia School. 
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South Hills, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania—The Kiwanis Club of South 
Hills, Pittsburgh, by supplying a sum 
of $75, made it possible for a student 
to continue his studies at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 


Cullman, Alabama—At a very spe- 
cial meeting recently which was com- 
bined with a ladies’ night, a feature 
was the presentation to the club of a 
scrap book which contains a history of 
the club from its inception. In addi- 
tion, the book contains something of 
every accomplishment of the club since 
its beginning. In it also are the auto- 
graphs of every past president of the 
club. 


Sanford, Florida—As a major proj- 
ect the club has the upkeep and main- 
tenance of the Sanford WPA Nursery 
School of 22 children. The Committee 
on Under-Privileged Child provided a 
girl with an Audiphone to improve her 
hearing and school lunches are being 
continued for under-privileged chil- 
dren. 


Crewe, Virginia—The third annual 
Carnival-Bazaar held under the aus- 
pices of the Crewe club was declared 
the most successful ever staged by the 
club. Proceeds from the four-day af- 
fair surpassed those of the two prev- 
ious years and will enable the club to 
carry on its worth-while work in behalf 
of under-privileged children, the com- 
munity playground, school lunches, the 
Boy and Girl Scouts and other welfare 
projects during the coming year. 


Oroville, California—The Oroville 
club sponsored a new baseball and 
athletic field in a part of the town 
where there had been no place for 
playing baseball and other games. 
Consequently, the children had been 
out in the street most of the time, 
causing a hazard to motorists. 


North Newark, New Jersey—<An out- 
standing activity of the club during 
1938 was its donation of a 5000 gal- 
lon weter tank to Camp Mohican at 
Blairstown, New Jersey. 


Denison, Iowa—lIn conjunction with 
the clean-up week sponsored by the 
Kiwanis club, a committee for a boy’s 
clearance house was appointed. The 
committee met with a number of boys 
and the idea met with enthusiastic 
favor among them. The lads got to- 
gether and with the help of 1938 Presi- 
dent C. Bartcher they printed a num- 
ber of cards announcing an Odd Job 
Club. On these cards they announced 
that they would be glad to take on an 
odd job which might be available. The 
cards also stated that the boys’ club 
was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Denison. The boys then made a 
house-to-house canvas and left their 
cards for future reference. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


Three members of the Frederick, 
Maryland, club were elected to impor- 
tant offices in Frederick County. They 
were: Robert E. Clapp, Jr., State Legis- 
lature; Patrick M. Schnauffer, State’s 
Attorney; Ellis C. Wachter, Clerk of 
Circuit Court. 


ta Ae 


OF Sal 





Secretary Rev. Robert D. Hershey 
of the Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, club 
has received from the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary at Gettysburg a trav- 
eling fellowship which will make it 
possible for him to study for a year 
at the University of Berlin. 


Dr. Charles W. Boyd, immediate past 
president of the Sewickley, Pennsy]- 
vania, club was chosen as the outstand- 
ing veterinarian in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania for the year 1938 and 
was given a banquet by the Pennsy]- 
vania Veterinary Medical Society. 


Past Governor Herbert F. Robinson 
has been chosen as secretary of the 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, Kiwanis 
club for the 18th year, taking time out 
to serve as president of the club and 
governor of the district a few years 


ago, 


Congratulations to Wayne Hamilton 
of Tampa, Florida, on being elected to 
the presidency of the West Coast 
Teachers Association. 


The Mount Vernon, Washington, Ki- 
wanis club can claim five members who 
have recently been elected to public 
office. They are: Secretary George I. 
Dunlap, County Treasurer; Past Presi- 
dent Warren J. Gilbert, City Attorney, 
Mount Vernon; Bill Gordon, City Treas- 
urer; Past President J. Randall Hurley, 
State Legislature; Richard F. Schacht, 
City Attorney, Burlington. 


The El Paso, Texas, school board has 
seven members, and four of them are 
members of the El Paso club—Vincent 
W. McConn, R. G. McIntyre, Allen R. 
Grambling, and Earl C. Brown. 


County offices are held by three 
members of the Springfield, Missouri, 
club. Past President Frank W. G. 


Wheeler was elected to the office of 
Presiding Judge of the County Court. 
Jesse E. Smith was re-elected to office 
of County Collector of Revenue, and 
Secretary Harvey H. Webb was» re- 
elected to office of County Auditor. 


A director of the Kiwanis Club of 
Buffalo, New York, J. Francis Harter, 
in the recent election was elected a 
Congressman from the 41st Congres- 
sional District. 


Montgomery F. Crowe, vice presi- 
dent-elect of the Stroudsburg, Pennsy]- 
vania, Kiwanis club, was elected to rep- 
resent that district in the new State 
Senate. 


Paul V. Tillard, secretary of the AlI- 
toona, Pennsylvania, club for nineteen 
years consecutively, has been appointed 
postmaster of the City of Altoona. 


The youngest county commissioner in 
Florida is a member of the St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, club. He is Lee C. Owens, 
and he became 27, November 4, 193 


Past District Governor of the Ne- 
braska-Iowa District and charter mem- 
ber of the Mason City, Iowa, club, 
Herman M. Knudson, was twice hon- 
ored in November. On November 8 he 
was elected as State Representative to 
the Iowa Legislature, a position he had 
previously held, and on November 11 
he was chosen President of the lowa 
State Horticultural Society. 





Ralph E. Purves, member at Bremer- 
ton, Washington, has been re-elected to 
the office of County Prosecuting Attor- 
ney. 


Immediate Past District Governor of 
the Southwest District, Harris Walthall 
of El Paso, has been made a member 
of the Executive Council of the Ex- 
Students Association of the University 
of Texas. 


Dr. Walter E. Vest of the Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, club was elected 
president of the Southern Medical As- 
sociation at the SMA convention in 
Oklahoma City. 


Past President George W. Gillie of 
the Fort Wayne, Indiana, club was 
elected to Congress from the fourth 
district. 


Kiwanian George D. Conrad, Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia, was eleeted vice- 
president of the Virginia State Bar As- 
sociation at Hot Springs, Virginia. 


Many Kiwanians of the Delray Beach, 
Florida, club are officials of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of that city. Past 
President LeRoy E. Diggans, also a 
former lieutenant governor, was elected 
president; S. H. Jones, secretary of 
club, was elected secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Out of the Board of 
Governors of nine men the elected seven 
are members of the Kiwanis club. 


Mathias Liebenheim, member at Paw- 
huska, Oklahoma, has been appointed 
to the City Commission. 


The Baltimore City, Maryland, club 
is proud of its past president, Wilmer 
C. Carter, who was elected to the State 
Senate of Maryland. 


Our congratulations are extended to 
Past President Dr. Carl A. Wilzbach, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on his appointment as 
health commissioner of Cincinnati. 


The new alderman of the City of 
Sarnia, Ontario, is a member of the 
Kiwanis club there. He is Ken MacFee. 


Secretary Otis I. Minter, Rochester, 
Indiana, retired Captain, United States 
Army, was elected Mayor of Rochester 
in the November election. 


Kiwanian James T. Pritchett, Lenoir, 
North Carolina, was elected to the 
State Legislature. 


Senator Herbert W. Slater of the 
Santa Rosa, California, club was 
elected to State Senate for four years. 
This will make 32 years of continuous 
service in the California State Legis- 
lature. Kiwanian Edwin Kent, also 
of Santa Rosa, was re-elected County 
Superintendent of Schools of Sonoma 
County. 


Kiwanian William G. Sutlive of the 
Savannah, Georgia, club was elected 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
for the second year. 


The recent primary election saw the 
following Yuba City, California, Ki- 
wanians nominated: Superior Judge— 


Arthur Coats; District Attorney— 
Lloyd Hewitt; Assessor—Clive  B. 
Kelly. Gerald Raub, Treasurer, will 


enter the election in November. 


Oceanside, California, Kiwanians 
are active in civic affairs out their 
way. A. L. Britsch and Charles M. 
Pilgrim are Councilmen; Kiwanian 
John W. Weber was appointed to fill 
vacancy on City Council; and John 
H. Landes is City Clerk. 


Dr. T. H. Schmidt of the Kent, Ohio, 
club was elected president of the Ohio 
State Dental Board. 
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Kiwanian R. E. McMillen of Spokane, 
Washington, was elected president of 
the Pacific District Association of Op- 
erative Millers. Dana E. Brinck, also 
of the Spokane club, was honored by 
being appointed General Counsel of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 


The Camden, New Jersey, club is 
proud of its past president, J. Alex 
Crothers, who was elected executive vice 
president of the Port of Authorities of 
the United States. Kiwanian Crothers 
has also been appointed by the governor 
of the State of New Jersey to be a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey Committee on 
State Charitable Investigations. 





Kiwanian Peter M. Rigg of Havre, 
Montana, has resigned as secretary of 
this club to accept a position on the 
staff of Owen J. C. Norem, United 
States Minister to Lithuania, who was 
a member of the Havre club until the 
summer of 1937. 


President J. A. Bryant of Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, is also president of 
the Bowling Green Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Dr. J. H. Gillmann of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, is the new vice-president of the 
American Veterinarian Association. 


Dwight M. Wilhelm has been made 
Executive Secretary of the Alabama 
Cotton Manufacturers Association at 
Montgomery, Alabama, necessitating 
his removal from Huntsville. 


The secretary of the Greenwood, Mis- 
sissippi, club, Frank E. Everett, Jr., has 
recently been elected president of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


Dr. Lauren Sompayrac, member of 
the Jacksonville, Florida, club received 
from the Jacksonville Junior Chamber 
of Commerce the Robert L. Schirmer 
Cup in recognition of his outstanding 


leadership qualities during the past 
six months. Dr. Sompayrac is at pres- 
ent studying at the New York Post 


Graduate Medical School, Department 
of Dermatology. 


Charter member Dan L. Remington 
of the Mauston, Wisconsin, club has 
retired from active duty in the Railway 
Mail Service and has been retired as 
a full colonel and placed upon the Gov- 
ernor’s Staff of the State of Wisconsin. 
Dan served in the Spanish American 
War as a captain and in the World 
War as a colonel. 


Vice-president of the Birmingham, 
Alabama, club, John Parks Newsome, 
has been appointed on the DPW Board. 
Joe Broady of this same club has been 
made Moderator of the Birmingham 
Presbytery. 


Past President Edward Moylan, Jr., 
of the Miami, Florida, club has been 
named Kiwanis representative on the 
newly organized Dade County Conser- 
vation Council, the purpose of which is 
to secure protection of game resources 
of this area. 


For the first time in the history of 
North Carolina a father was made 
Eagle Scout at the same time his son re- 
ceived a similar award. The father is 
Kiwanian W. Prentiss Baker, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, who has served as 
Scoutmaster for fifteen years. 


Two members of the Auburn-Lewis- 
ton, Maine, club were elected to county 
office—Rex V. Bridges as sheriff and 
James E. Philoon as clerk of courts. 
Charles R. Pomeroy, also of this club, 
was elected to the presidency of the 
New England Probation Offices. 


The Northeastern Ohio Teachers As- 
sociation has, as its new vice president, 
Kiwanian Carl D. Coffeen of the Kent, 
Ohio, club. 


Kiwanian Ray C. Wakefield of the 
Fresno, California, club has been pro- 
moted to the chairmanship of the State 
Railroad Commission. 


Bowling Proprietors’ Association of 
America, Inc., picked Harry R. Feuser, 
member of the West End, St. Louis, 
Missouri, Kiwanis club to be their presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. 


Past President Charles E. Lawall, 
Jr., of the Morgantown, West Virginia, 
club was recently appointed acting 
president of West Virginia University. 


The new leader of the Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce is Kiwanian Dr. Hervey A. 
Foerster. 


Another Kiwanian to receive recog- 
nition is Reverend Charles L. King, 
Houston, Texas, pastor of the First 


Presbyterian Church, who was unani- 
mously elected Moderator of the Synod 
of Texas. 


Past President Leo M. Sweeney of 
Vancouver, British Columbia, was 
elected first vice-president of the Cana- 
dian Cooperage Association. 


Past President Dave E. 
Jr., of the Richmond, Virginia, club 
was re-elected to the United States 
House of Representatives. 


Satterfield, 


The Winchester, Illinois, club had 
three members elected to office in the 
general election last November—L. 
Allen Watt as County Judge, P. L. 
Blansett as County Superintendent of 





Schools, and H. C. Montgomery as 
Sheriff. 
The Charleroi, Pennsylvania, Ki- 


wanis club has a member of the new 
Charleroi municipal authority. He is 
J. W. Madigan and his duty is to secure 
a recreational center for Charleroi. 
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Kiwanian Frank B. Hull of Santa 
Monica, California, has been elected 
vice-president of the California State 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


Congratulations to Louis Hagey, 
member of the Brantford, Ontario, club 
who won the recent Brantford provinc- 
ial by-election. 


Tarrant County citizens elected Dr. 
F. A. McKee, member of the Fort 
Worth, Texas, club to serve as presi- 
dent of the Scottish Rite Club of that 
county. 


Dr. Frank C. Renfrew of Canby, Ore- 
gon, has been elected Grand Chancellor 
of the Order of Knights of Pythias, Do- 
main of Oregon. 


Kiwanian Robert Stith of Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, was honored by being re- 
elected to the presidency of the Indiana 
Independent Petroleum Association. 


Edward C. Baltz of Washington, D.C., 
attended the International Congress of 
Building and Loan Associations at 
Zurich. Kiwanian Baltz is the presi- 
dent of the American Building and Loan 
Leagues. 


The Board of Trustees of Southwest- 
ern University at Memphis has as one 
of its members Allen Rushton of the 
Birmingham, Alabama, club. 





Two members of the Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada, club were re-elected to office. Past 
President M. E. Ward was re-elected 
sheriff and David Farnsworth, county 
recorder, 


Payne Ratner, member of the Par- 
sons, Kansas, Kiwanis club, was elected 
Governor of Kansas in the general elec- 
tion in November. He is 42 years old, 
a graduate of the University of Kansas, 
served as president of his club and as 
lieutenant governor of Division IV. In 
the past 12 years he has been county 
attorney of Labette county, State Sena- 


tor for two terms, referee in bank- 
ruptcy, and United States Commis- 
sioner, 


Two recently elected State Repre- 
sentatives of Arkansas are Kiwanians 
of the Little Rock, Arkansas, club. 
They are John R. Fordyce, Jr., and Ben 
D. Brickhouse. 


Past President James L. Brownlee, 
Jr., has been elected mayor of the town 
of Manorhaven, Long Island. He isa 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Flush- 
ing, New York. 


For the ninth consecutive time Kiwa- 
nian Earl C. Welch of the Riverside, 
California, club was elected secretary 
of the California Mail Supervisors As- 
sociation. 
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Mother in “One Man's Family" Knits 
For Kiwanis 

Fannie Barbour, who takes the part 
of the mother in the well-known and 
well-liked radio program entitled “One 
Man’s Family,’”’ recently visited the 
Kiwanis Club of Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia, and heard about the good work 
the club is doing at Camp Nine. Miss 
3arbour proceeded to knit a beautiful 
afghan which she has given to the club 
to be used as it fit in raising 
funds for the work at Camp Nine. 


sees 


Friendly Enemies 
An interesting Kiwanian of Laramie, 


Wyoming, is Winn Tipton. He was 
elected mayor of Laramie and presi- 
dent of the Laramie Kiwanis club on 


To make the story more 

Laramie club had an- 
other candidate running for mayor, 
Nils A. Swenson. The race was very 
close, and the winner had a very nar- 
row margin of victory. On the day of 
election Kiwanian Swenson bought 
dinners for the entire Laramie club 
with the stipulation that the club turn 
over a like amount to the Boy Scouts, 
which was done. 


the same day. 
interesting the 


Lima As Well As Washington Boasts 
of Cherry Trees 

Residents of Lima, Ohio, in another 

year will not have to visit Washington 

to enjoy the beauty of blossoming 

cherry trees, for Jack Inoway, a na- 

tive of Japan and member of the Lima 





Here is Kiwanian ‘‘Energetic Ed’’ Munger shown 

with the special birthday cake which the Kiwanis 

Club of Lafayette, Indiana, presented to him on his 

89th birthday in recognition of his youthful spirit 

and 21 years of service to the club and the com- 
munity. 


BREVITIES 


Kiwanis club since 1929, has donated 
80 Japanese cherry trees to the city’s 
newest recreation spot. 

The 80 trees are valued at $500 and 
will be in their first full bloom in the 
spring of 1940. Fifty of the Japanese 
trees, known as the weeping cherry 
variety and said to be more beautiful 
than those in the capital, are eight 
years old and stand about 15 feet high. 
The other 30 are four-year-old trees. 

Imported directly from Japan, the 
trees were grown on the New York 
State Agricultural Supervising Farm. 
Because of being transplanted, the 
trees will lose their blossoms for one 
year and so can be expected to bloom 
in the spring of 1940. The 80 trees 
have been planted around Schoonover 
Lake between the walk and water with 
a distance of 25 feet between each tree. 

Mr. Inoway has been a resident of 
Lima for 20 years. 


Father and Son Serve Kiwanis 
John M. Young is president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Connellsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, for the year 1938 while his son, 
William Bishop Young, was just elected 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Bar- 
berton, Ohio, for the year 1939. 
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My Home Town 

A small town is my home. 
As winding streets | roam 

Each face | see | know; 
Each shares my joy or woe. 





It is concern of all 
If pain or sorrow fall 
Across another's path— 


Each offers all he hath. 


It builds not steel and stone, 
So heartless, cold, alone; 

But dwells in warmth of wood, 
A genial neighborhood. 


A small town's atmosphere 
Throbs with a friendly cheer; 
Within its close confine 
Each joy and ill is mine. 


When o'er me falls the sleep 
Of Life Eternal, deep 
In peace my journey ends 
Surrounded by such friends. 
JOHN J. LANGENBACH 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of 
Raymond, Washington 
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When it rains or snows it is no matter to Joseph 
Gogala since an awning was put up for his protec- 
uon. 


Like a Bug in a Rug 
Almost every week day for the past 
ten years, Joseph Gogala, fifty-year-old 
blind newspaper and magazine sales- 
man, has stood on a prominent Cleve- 


land street corner without any pro- 
tection from extreme weather. The 
sun »eat down upon him. He was 


without protection from snow and rain. 

“Something ought to be done about 
that,” decided George Buehler, member 
of the Kiwanis club. 

He consulted a fellow Kiwanian, 
Henry A. Haeflinger, who is president 
of an awning and tent company. ‘“T’ll 
be glad to erect an awning there if 
you can obtain a permit from the city,” 
Kiwanian Haeflinger volunteered. The 
awning has been put up and Joseph 
Gogala says it’s fine. 

CLEVELAND PRESS. 


‘Gators and Ostriches His Specialty 


One of the members of the St. 
Augustine, Florida, club, F. Charles 
Usina, Jr., who owns the largest alli- 
gator farm in the world (over 6,000 
’gators and many ostriches) has been 
acclaimed an international authority on 
alligators and ostriches. 


No More Fires in London Now 
Chief Russell Dyche and nine of the 
18 firemen of the London, Kentucky vol- 
unteer fire department are Kiwanians. 
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Kiwanis Clubs of St. Louis, Missouri, 
Observe Navy Day 


By ESTILL E. EZELL’ 
Member, Kiwanis Club of West End, St. Louis 


Missouri, grasped an unusual op- 

portunity to display public spirit 
by their participation in the observance 
of Navy Day on October 27. In col- 
laboration with the local Naval Re- 
serve, the Kiwanis clubs, through the 
coordinating efforts of the Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations, of which W. 
Donald Dubail is chairman, sponsored 
a Navy Day luncheon at the Missouri 
Athletic Association at which the dis- 
tinguished Rear Admiral Joseph Mason 
Reeves, retired, former Commander of 
the Navy’s Air Force and of the Pa- 
cific Fleet, was the guest speaker. 
Nearly 250 Kiwanians and other civic 
minded men were present. 

Rear Admiral Reeves journeyed from 
Washington, D. C., solely to highlight 
the St. Louis Navy Day program, re- 
viewing the St. Louis Naval Reserve 
unit and attending a concert of the 
United States Navy Band, which is on 
a national tour, in the afternoon fol- 
lowing the luncheon. 

Admiral Reeves, one of the finest 
and most forceful speakers that St. 
Louis has been privileged to hear, par- 
ticularly emphasized the point that a 
large, strong navy is cheaper than war, 


[om Kiwanis Clubs of St. Louis, 


The Business and 


quoting from the Bible, St. Luke, 
eleventh chapter: ‘‘When a strong man 
armed keepeth his palace, his goods are 
in peace.” Moving from yesterday 
to today, he added: “If we love life 
and freedom, if there is value in the 
wisdom of the past, we must be the 
strong man armed, who will be re- 
spected and unmolested.”’ 

It is fitting that special mention be 
made of the excellent manner in which 
W. Donald Dubail, West End, St. Louis, 
presided at the Navy Day luncheon. 
Young in years but steeped in Kiwanis, 
Lieutenant Governor-elect Dubail 
handled the meeting with skill and dis- 
patch. Particular mention is also due 
Albert Menzi, South Side, St. Louis, 
for it was his inspiration which crystal- 
lized into the Navy Day luncheon. 
Further, Captain G. F. Schwartz, com- 
mander of the Sixth Naval Reserve 
Area, who was in charge of the Navy 
Day program, contributed substantial- 
ly toward the success of the meeting. 

Kiwanis in St. Louis received much 
favorable comment and publicity from 
the luncheon. The Kiwanis Clubs of 
St. Louis are ever on the alert to be 
of public service in St. Louis. 


Financial Outlook 


(From page 5) 


nothing session. By this I mean that 
the New Deal and the conservative op- 
position of both Republicans and anti- 
New Deal Democrats will stalemate 
each other. 

The Republicans, plus the Conserva- 
tive wing of the Democrats, have enough 
votes to prevent the Administration 
from putting over any more New Deal 
experiments. At the same time, Mr. 
Roosevelt can veto any legislation he 
does not like and neither branch will 
override him. 

In other words, the President can 
count unquestionably on at least a third 
of the membership in both branches as 
100% New Dealers to support him on 
any veto. This means that the New 
Deal program as it now stands will 
probably not be amended in any major 
way at the next session. 

Even if, for example, the opponents 
of the Wagner Act are successful in 
pushing through restrictive amend- 
ments, they will have to receive a White 
House OK before becoming effective. 
Thus, if the President insists on no 
basic changes in the Act, none will be 


made. 

But, while it is true that no repeal 
or important change in present legisla- 
tion hostile to business can be brought 
about at the next session, the net result 
is bound to be beneficial. You can be 
assured that a stop has been put to 
further radical New Deal panaceas and 
experiments. 

This session will, therefore, not prove 
to be the constant threat to business 
that the last five sessions represented. 
This does not mean, however, that the 
19389 Congress will put any check on 
the mad rush inflationward. 

To the contrary, the Administration’s 
spending program, propelled afresh in 
the guise of armaments, will be ex- 
tended beyond most present expecta- 
tions. And 1939 will prove only a frac- 
tion of what 1940 may show in this 
connection. 

On this point you are asking whether 
taxes will zoom in 1939 or later. My 
answer is that the Administration will 
do its best to avoid any major tax in- 
creases next year. 

The plan is to saddle the future as 


5! 


much as possible and avoid a pay-as- 
you-go armament program. Remember 
that the 1940 Democratic convention is 
only 17 months away. Politics will de- 
termine the Administration’s fiscal pro- 
gram beyond all other considerations. 

Hence, if taxes are raised next year 
it will not be because the Administra- 
tion wants to do so. With so many 
billions in the red over recent successive 
years, the Administration figures that 
a few more will not alarm the public 
too much. 


The idea is to coast along until the 
1940 elections. If the Republicans come 
in, the state of the Treasury will be 
their headache. If the Democrats win 
again, the Administration will face the 
situation at that time and not before. 

Hence, barring unexpected develop- 
ments, the probability continues that 
no major tax increases will take place 
next session. 

The President is by no means going to 
have it all his own way when the new 
national defense program reaches Con- 
gress. Pre-session opposition to any 
extension of White House powers in the 
Administration of the armament pro- 
gram is already taking shape. 

Congress will not accept willingly the 
proposal now under Administration con- 
sideration whereby the details of the 
huge armament spending plan would 
be handled by a _ super-Congressional 
and Departmental Committee. 

This opposition is based on the fear 
that the left-wing New Dealers close 
to the President will try to turn the 
program into a new spend-and-lend 
drive. Already there is evidence at 
hand that this idea is actually being 
pushed. 

In addition, the fall election results 
have stiffened the determination of Con- 
gress against any further surrender to 
the White House of Congressional pre- 
rogatives. 

The feeling is that the time has now 
come when Congress must retrieve many 
of its functions which have been handed 
over to the President under the guise 
of emergency necessities. 


M@ Europe 


No long-range forecast on the Euro- 
pean outlook is possible, but barring an 
unexpected explosion, world trade con- 
ditions should quietly improve during 
the first quarter of 1939. Much depends 
on Hitler’s willingness to turn from 
threats of war to achievements of peace. 
The German program may become clari- 
fied before the end of the first quarter. 
At any rate, Europe as an adverse influ- 
ence on our business outlook, has been 
temporarily quieted. If this lull be- 
comes a genuine move toward peace, 
look for one of the biggest world trade 
booms in history. 

The signing of new trade pacts be- 
tween the United States, Great Britain 
and Canada is of more immediate politi- 
cal significance than of trade impor- 
tance. These pacts of peace serve notice 
on Germany of the closer bonds being 
knit among the Democracies. Of course, 
Prime Minister Chamberlain’s policy of 
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Nazi appeasement has had its setbacks. 
It is not felt, however, that the situa- 
tion is hopeless by any means, but from 
here out the Administration’s policy is 
going to be one of preparedness for any 
eventuality. 


@ Armament 

Washington, on the threshold of a 
domestic and foreign program of gigan- 
tic scope, is marking time while blue- 
prints and policies are being whipped 
into shape. No major outbreak of any 
sort is looked for during the next few 
months, but aggressive defense will be 
the Roosevelt-Hull policy. Mr. Hull in 
South America sounded out the senti- 
ment at the Lima conference looking 
toward a complete diplomatic and eco- 
nomic rapprochement among all nations 
in the Western hemisphere. The first 
task is to offset and forestall further 
political and trade penetration of South 
American countries by European dicta- 
tor states 

An expansion of our army, navy and 
air force will Air- 
planes and navy-yard facilities are be- 
ing speedily increased to meet the tre- 
mendous job immediately ahead of them. 
The President will provide for further 
construction in the regular 1940 fiscal 
year appropriation bill. Then will fol- 
low a vast authorization program, pos- 
sibly involving the construction of an 
Atlantic Fleet, which will represent an 
outlay of over three billion dollars. 


proceed steadily. 


™ Heavy Industries Stimulated 

The pump-priming of heavy indus- 
tries is a necessary correlated part of 
the armament program. At recent con- 
ferences the two industries most at 
loggerheads with the Administration— 
public utilities and the railroads— 
demonstrated their 100% support of 
the government’s program. 

It is expected that in this Congress 
a constructive program will be put 
through, which, in conjunction with im- 
in business and a possible 
governmental appropriation for the 
railroads, will release funds for rail- 
road equipment and maintenance. That 
would strengthen confidence among in- 
surance companies, bankers and invest- 
ors who own over twenty billion dollars 
of railroad securities. Whenever the 
President’s building program is released 
to its full possibilities it will put bil- 
lions of dollars to work, increase em- 
ployment, enlarge purchasing power 
and improve business generally. Like- 
wise as the Administration and the 
ut lities get tovethcr on some construc- 
tive program, which now seems possible, 
there is a pent-up demand for plant 
equipment in that field that will have 
a powerful effect. Superimposed on 
these influences is the spend-and-lend 
program spouting billions of dollars in- 
to the channels of business. 


@ Sales 

Sales in 19389 should average consid- 
erably above those of 1938. However, 
there will be fluctuations up and down 
from month to month and conflicting 
trends in different localities. There are 


provement 


many disturbing factors in the sales 
picture, but the bullish outnumber and 
outweigh the bearish. Sales in many 
lines will make greater than seasonal 
gains, and it is likely that for some 
companies sales will even pass the 1937 
figures. Increased industrial activity 
will improve the purchasing power of 
many purchasers. Relatively low prices 
still afford the customer to buy to ad- 
vantage. Before long the salesmen 
will have to listen to the prospect’s cry 
of “prices are too high,” as an excuse 
for not buying. Inventories are getting 
low and replacements are bound to be 
at higher prices. 


@ Commodity Prices 

The lagging action of 
prices in recent months appears incon- 
sistent in view of the sharp recovery 
in many lines of business activity. How- 
ever, this is no time for producers to 
become discouraged. I do not take a 
bearish position on commodity prices in 
general. On the contrary it is evident 
that supply and demand with numerous 
other forces are steadily at work. These 
forecast higher average commodity 
prices in 1939. Many raw materials, 
semi-finishcd goods and finished goods 
should advance in price in the months 


commodity 


now ehead. This forecast does not 
mean that you should be rampantly 
bullish on future commodity prices. 


Rather the current prospects point to 
the probability of a moderate and, on 
the whole, an orderly rise in the aver- 
age of commodity prices next year. 
Wild advances and runaway markets 
should be the exception. Of course, 
there will be the usual erratic excep- 
tions: Be ready to see some commodities 
doing little on the upside or even selling 
lower before the year is completed. 
Nevertheless, taking the general com- 
modity price level, the 1939 fundamental 
commodity price trend should be irreg- 
ularly upward. 


@ Bond Market 

The bond market moves into 1939 
with high grades selling at peak levels 
under the influence of plentiful money 


and low interest rates. Many of the 
better medium grade bonds are also 


selling at prices that are the highest in 
their life histories. Only in certain 
cases, particularly the rails, are medi- 
um grade bonds available at levels that 
are sufficiently attractive to compensate 
for the risk involved. Obviously the 
bond market today harbors a greater 
risk of loss than it does an opportunity 
for gain. Yet this is true chiefly from 
an historical standpoint. Experience 
has taught that when a peak has been 
reached there is greater dangcr of a 
fall than there is opportunity for the 
attainment of a new peak. Thus the 
main fact for the bond investor to bear 
in mind is that caution should be exer- 
cised. The year 1939 may with 
high grade bonds holding up in price 
and with medium grade issues, espe- 
cially rails, reaching higher levels. 
Nevertheless the dangers in the situa- 
tion must be recognized. They can best 


pass 


be met by a careful plan of diversifica- 
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tion in the bond list. This means diver- 
sification by type of bond and also by 
maturity. 


@ Stocks 

I believe that the stock market will 
reach a new high level since 1937 dur- 
ing the year 1939. Monetary, political 
and business factors will all be more 
favorable to such an accomplishment 
than at any time since early 1936. Mone- 
tary factors should play an important 


part in the coming stock market ad- 
vance. Bank deposits should be further 


swelled by mounting government deficit 
financing. Many contracts have already 
been let for Federal work. Business 
itself is on the up-grade. My prediction 
is that it will average higher in 1939 
than in 1938. There is nothing now 
visible in the situation that should cause 
a reversal of this trend. There are 
practically no long term contracts of a 
burdensome nature to be liquidated. 
Money is plentiful. Interest rates are 
low. Forward accumulation of inven- 
tories is conspicuous by its absence. 
Any intermediate slowing down in busi- 
ness ahead should prove to be temporary 
—to be followed later by renewed ad- 
vancements. Business prospects form 
a sound foundation for the expectation 
of higher markets. 


M Conclusion 

In conclusion it is well to remember 
that the fundamental trend of the gen- 
eral volume of business in the United 
States has been upward since 1933 in 
spite of all the disturbances and uncer- 
tainties. The volume of business on 
December 1st was approximately 67% 
above the depression low. There were 
reactions in late 1933, 1934 and 1937, 
but the low point of each recession was 
higher than the preceding one, dis- 
tinctly indicating that the fundamental 
trend is and has been upward. 

All the business and financial poten- 
tialities mentioned in this article are 
simply waiting for business and gov- 
ernment to get together on a construc- 
tive, codperative basis to enjoy their 
full fruition. We all admit that evil 
practices should be eliminated from a!] 
our activities, but business has no mon- 
opoly on evil practices, nor has the 
government a monopoly on righteous- 
ness. What this country needs is a 
Fair Deal—fair to the public, fair to 
business, fair to capital and fair to 
labor. All of these groups have righ‘s 
and legitimate functions which shou'd 
be respected. 

We have an abundance of natural 
resources, millions of willing workers, 
a plethora of capital, the greatest do- 





mestic market of any nation on the 
globe, and a reputation for business 
acumen. There are one hundred and 
thirty million people who must be 


clothed, fed and sheltered, which is the 
business of business. Constructive co- 
Operation by capital, labor and govern- 
ment is all that is needed to keep busi- 
ness moving on its fundamental trend 
upward. The symbol of 1939 is not a 
setting but a rising sun, the dawn of 
greater things to come. 
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Back to New England in June 


ANUARY is generally the month 
when Kiwanians begin to make 
really definite plans for attendance 

at International conventions. The dis- 
trict committees on attendance and 
transportation are by that time ap- 
pointed and have their work under way, 
the official route has been, or is about to 
be, chosen and the vacation arrange- 
ments are when necessary made to con- 
form with vacation dates. 

The 1939 convention is at Boston, 
June 18 to 22, beginning officially on 
Sunday and as usual closing on Thurs- 
day noon. 

Whether by train, motor or air it is 
a delightful trip to Boston and to New 
England. From a vacation standpoint 
New England offers all of its great re- 
sources—its seacoast, mountains, lakes 
and forests. Motorists will find that 
with all of their varieties of scenery 
these six New England states cover an 
area but half the size of California, less 


Seeing-Eye Dog 
and Master 
Attend Council 


HOSE in attendance at the Inter- 

national Council were privileged to 

witness the splendid work of a 
Seeing-Eye dog. District Governor 
Frank S. Lawrence of Gallup, New 
Mexico, lost his sight some years ago 
and now has as his constant companion 
a thoroughly trained Seeing-Eye dog 
who answers to the name of Nancy. 

Nancy seemed to recognize the Kiwa- 
nians present as good friends of her 
master and as folks very much inter- 
ested in her work. She was in constant 
attendance with her master at every 
Council activity. She took Governor 
Frank through corridors, made turns, 
and really piloted him through very 
complicated routes to Council sessions. 
She never forgot a route once she was 
taken over it. So interested were the 
governors in Frank and Nancy that a 
special request was made that Nancy’s 
picture be published in The Kiwanis 
Magazine so that all Kiwanians might 
see the likeness. of the animal which 
means so much to the governor of the 
Southwest District. 

Governor Lawrence has been an ac- 
tive business man of Gallup for twenty- 
seven years. He has been active in civic 
activities, among them being president 
of the Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremon- 
ial Association, director of that organi- 
zation for sixteen years, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce for four 
years, and served one year as State 
Senator, as a charter member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Gallup, was its presi- 
dent for three different terms, has a 
pretty nearly perfect attendance record, 






than a quarter the size of Texas and a 
trip of only 600 miles will include all 
six state capitals and an hour’s drive 
from the Southern New England border 
will bring one to “The World of To- 
morrow,” New York’s World’s Fair. 
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Nancy and her master, Governor-elect Frank S. 


Lawrence, pose for picture when attending the 
International Council in Chicago. 


and has served two terms as lieutenant 
governor. With Nancy as his guide he 
has traveled from coast to coast visiting 
and finding his way around such cities 
as New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. 


These eyes tho’ clear 
To outward view of blemish or of 


spot, 

Bereft of light, their seeing have 
forgot. 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight 
appear 


Of sun or moon or star, throughout 
the year, 

Or man or woman. Yet I argue not 

Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor 
have a jot 

Of heart or hope; but still up and 
steer 

Right onward. 

—Milton 
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Historically there is no city more in- 
teresting than Boston, no states more 
interesting than those comprising the 
New England group. 

Under the general chairmanship of 
George Morin the various convention 
committees are being selected and per- 
sonnel arranged to care for the many 
details that go with the development of 
a great convention such as this one next 
June 18 to 22 will certainly be. 

The Kiwanis Convention office will be 
opened March first with Convention 
Manager O. E. Peterson in charge. The 
address will be Statler Hotel. 


Kiwanis —Yesterday, 


Today, Tomorrow 

(From page 13) 
spiritual, “I Want to be a Christian in 
My Heart.”’ I had heard that old song 
many, many times but some way or 
other the sentiment of it then gripped 
me as no other song has ever done, ‘“‘I 
want to be a Christian in my heart,” 
not just a lip Christian, not just a head 
Christian, but a Christian in my heart. 
And then I applied the sentiment of 
that song to Kiwanis. I want to be 
a Kiwanian in my heart, not just a 
wearer of the badge, not just an eating 
member, not just a special hanger-on, 
but a Kiwanian in my heart. With 
every member determined to be a Ki- 
wanian in his heart, we can have a 
Kiwanis of tomorrow which is almost 
beyond our dreams and hopes, a Ki- 
wanis which has a place in religion but 
does not attempt to take the place of 
religion, a Kiwanis which flowers ex- 
quisitely in the garden of the home and 
family but does not try to usurp this 
beautiful garden, a Kiwanis which 
seeks only to build in business, not to 
possess or enter into competition with 
it, a Kiwanis which is not a lodge, a 
golf club, a mere luncheon club, or a 
political group, and does not seek the 
displacement of any of them, but a Ki- 
wanis which is many things, whose 
function is not to displace beauty but 
rather ‘to be a lovely complement to 
the fairest moment of dawn, high noon, 
twilight and starlit night of our every 
day. 

In behalf of the Kiwanis of tomor- 
row, I think I should like to close with 
another illustration which also was used 
on another occasion. There is an old 
Spanish legend which goes something 
like this: A spider was born one 
spring morn and lived in the top of the 
loft of an old barn. His home was high. 
He spun his web and looked out on a 
smiling sky. One day for want of vic- 
tims for his web, he decided to drop to 
the lower floor, from which he heard 
the hum of flies. So he spun a single 
line and down he dropped to the floor 
below. In a corner there he spun an- 
other web and grew old and waxed fat. 
For many flies and bugs were there and 
the sunshine shadowed upon the floor. 
One day in circling his web he found 
a single thread—long forgotten— 
reaching up above. He said, “Surely 
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this has no place in my web, it plays no 
part in my life, so I will break it off be- 
cause it is useless here.” Then with 
scissored claw he cut the thread and lo, 
the whole web collapsed on his head. 
For it was all held strong and sure in 
its place by the single thread that 
reached up overhead, 

So Kiwanis has come, as I think, in 
God’s great love, to build upon the 
floor of earth. And Kiwanis is friend- 
ship and brotherly love and service, 
holy and sweet. But woe to us if we 
cut the thread which holds us together 
as individuals, in clubs, in districts and 
in International. 


With the leaders of tomorrow’s Ki- 
wanis drawing their bows to their full 
strength, with the leaders of tomor- 
row’s Kiwanis imbued with the spirit 
of the pioneers of yesterday and today, 
with the goal of having each and every 
member a Kiwanian in his heart, with 
a determination to keep the thread in- 
tact which connects us with our God 
and which holds our glorious organiza- 
tion together, the subject “Kiwanis— 
Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow’ may 
well be changed in the not far distant 
future to read, “Kiwanis—Yesterday, 
Today and Forever.” 


A Million Dollars 


(From page 18) 


Of course you did. 

How long has it been since you 
walked up and put your arm around 
her shoulder and told her what a swell 
girl she was, what a magnificent wife 
she made, what a lovely mother she 
has been? You answer. I can’t. 

You may not be able to leave those 
two children of yours a million dollars 
when you die. Very likely you can’t. 
But you have a million dollars’ worth 
of kindness, a million dollars’ worth of 
appreciation and compliments that they 
would like very much better, and that 
you can pay them now while you are 
still living. 

How long has it been since you called 
that big boy of yours in and told him 
what a swell kid he was, and how proud 
you were? How long has it been since 
you took that little girl on your knee 
and told her how much you appreciated 
her and how much you loved her? Again 
you must answer. 

You gentlemen who belong to Kiwa- 
nis may not be able—probably will not 
be—to leave a million dollars to the 
Under-Privileged Child Committee of 
your Kiwanis club when you are gone. 
But you have a million dollars’ worth 
of kindness and a million dollars’ worth 
of friendship and a million dollars’ 
worth of feeling that you can give to 
those kids that the Under-Privileged 
Child Committee in your club is han- 
dling. 

And again let me ask you a question. 
How long has it been since you went 
and laid your hand on the shoulders of 
the president of your club and said, 
“Old top, you’ve done a good job. We 
all appreciate it.” Or to the chairman 
of the Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee and told him what a swell piece of 
work you thought he was doing. Those 
are just questions I am asking you, 
because I am wondering just how in 
your own heart you are going to answer 
them. 

How long has it been since you have 
taken stock? How long has it been 
since you have really sat down and 
thought about yourself, and about how 
you were spending this million dollars’ 
worth of compliments, appreciation, 
and praise that you have? 

Down in Florida there was a Negro 


who had finished gathering bananas or 
oranges or something and had a little 
money ahead. He heard that up here 
in Chicago there was plenty of work for 
colored people—jobs were everywhere 
and the pay was high. He came up 
here in the winter-time, during the de- 
pression. There was no work. He 
stood for long, shivering hours in front 
of employment agencies hunting a job. 
He stood for other long hours in bread- 
lines, half frozen. Finally he turned 
his head South and started tramping 
toward Florida. Part of the time he 
walked; part of the time he hitch-hiked 
on trucks driven by other Negroes; part 
of the time he stopped and worked for 
farmers. But he finally got back to 
south Florida and he went out and lay 
down on the sand under a palmetto 
bush, closed his eyes and said, “Now, 
breath, you can just come and go. I 
ain’t ever goin’ to struggle with you 
no more.” 

Too many of us have just lain down 
under the shade of the self-satisfaction 
tree and have told our habits that they 
could just come and go, that we weren’t 
ever going to bother with them “no 
more.” 

Many never stop to think about the 
real, serious things of life and think 
only of our own selfishness. We devel- 
op bad habits of selfishness, and as I 
stand here and talk to you I can’t help 
but remind you of the fact that the 
things that we say about other people 
are unimportant until we reach that 
word “but.” “Jim Sanders is a lovely 
fellow, but—” But what? “My Kiwa- 
nis club is an awfully nice club, but—” 
But what? “That Smith girl is mighty 
pretty, but—” But what? A million 
dollars’ worth of criticism following a 
penny’s worth of praise. And we are 
all guilty. The thing that follows that 
word “but” is what makes the reputa- 
tion of Jim Sanders, what makes the 
reputation of the Smith girl, what 
makes the reputation of your Kiwanis 
club. Have you an inferiority complex, 
that you must reach up and pull other 
people down to your own low level? Or 
have you a superiority complex so that 
you feel that you can spend a million 
dollars’ worth of compliments, a million 
dollars’ worth of praise, a million dol- 
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lars’ worth of appreciation on other 
people and try as far as possible to 
bring them up to your own high level? 

We are all prone to criticism. It’s a 
human habit. I knew a fellow in a 
Kiwanis club who had criticized every 
constructive thought that had ever been 
brought before that club. To his amaze- 
ment one day he heard another member 
say that he would give fifty dollars if 
he would resign from that club. He 
went to one of his few remaining friends 
and told him what had happened. He 
said, “Don’t you take it. Hold out for 
a hundred—you can get it.” 

After all there are people like that 
in Kiwanis clubs and everywhere. There 
are people in this world so expert at 
throwing a wet blanket that they can 
throw one a hundred yards and abso- 
lutely smother any constructive thought 
brought out by anyone else in the world. 

Survey engineers tell us that women 
spend eighty per cent of the money that 
is spent in the world. Ladies, how reck- 
lessly are you spending your million 
dollars’ worth of compliments and 
praise? Are you spending that as 
recklessly as you sometimes do your 
husband’s money? There isn’t anyone 
in this room who hasn’t known a young 
man with splendid prospects—a fine 
young chap—who married a woman 
who unfortunately was economical with 
her praise and with her encouragement, 
and who hasn’t seen that young man 
make a total failure of life. There are 
others of us who have seen young men 
of mediocre ability, with perhaps little 
education, married to a girl who spent 
a million dollars’ worth of praise, a 
million dollars’ worth of encouragement 
on him, and made him a success in life. 

It is true that if you want to make 
roses grow on a rose bush, the way to 
do it is to gather the roses that are now 
on the bush and give them to your 
friends. If you want to make happiness 
and pleasure and things of that kind 
grow, the way to make them grow is to 
give other people happiness and all the 
compliments and praise you possibly 
can, because if the people around you 
are not happy, you can’t possibly hope 
to be happy yourself. 

There is an old song which the Ne- 
groes down South sing. It goes: 


“ 


Seek and ye will find 

Knock and the door will be 
opened 

Ask and the word will be given 

And love will come trickling 
down.” 


The sum total of human philosophy 
is tied up in those four little lines of 
that old Negro song. We do find what 
we seek, whether it is a fight or a 
fright. The doors on which we knock 
open to us, whether they be bar-room 
doors or church doors. We do get what 
we ask for, whether it is a sock in the 
nose or the glad hand of friendship. 
And if we spend generously and freely 
of our million dollars’ worth of praise 
and appreciation of other people, love 
will come trickling down, and your hap- 
piness hunt will be one grand success. 

Let’s spend our million dollars. 




















Dette 
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The International Council 


(From page 21) 


without Over-emphasis of ‘Records’ ” 
—Dr. W. Wilford Wilson; “The Incor- 
poration of Kiwanis Clubs’—Trustee 
James P. Gallagher; “International 
Convention Attendance”’—O. E. Peter- 
son, Convention Manager; “Securing 
100 Per Cent Submittal of Reports’— 
J. Theodore Jackson; “Bi-Weekly and 
Summer Suspension Clubs’—Trustee 
Charles B. Holman. 


@ FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4 The Gov- 


ernors’ Conference with committee 

chairmen’s conferences, Internation- 
al Board Meetings and past president’s 
meeting consumed all of Friday. Just 
a day with lots of work for everyone. 
The details of the Friday session of the 
Governors’ Conference have already 
been noted. In the evening there was 
an informal dinner with the ladies 
present. 


@ SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5 It was 
a busy Saturday morning and it 
started off with a symposium on the 

Boston Convention. Clarence L. Con- 

ner, chairman of the International 

Committee on Convention Program 

told what Kiwanians may expect in 

the way of a program, O. E. “Pete”’ 

Peterson, convention manager, told of 

the arrangements which have been 

made, of the plans for individuals and 
districts and Past President William 

O. Harris handled the always interest- 

ing and always important matter of 

securing commitments for district 
quotas, which if lived up to will make 


the Boston meeting one of the best 
attended of all conventions. 

The ‘Kiwanis International Endow- 
ment Fund” was reported on by Im- 
mediate Past President F. Trafford 
Taylor, the new Department of Re- 
search was described and the matter 
of research explained and defined by 
William M. Sutton, manager of the 
Research Department; “Kiwanis and 
Medical Care” was outlined by Past 
President William J. Carrington; ‘“‘Bet- 
ter Kiwanis Education” by Trustee W. 
Eugene Wolcott; ‘Better Resolutions” 
by Past President Taylor and “Better 
Conventions” by Trustee Donald B. 
Rice. An eloquent inspirational ad- 
dress, ‘‘Kiwanis—yYesterday, Today, 
Tomorrow” was given by Past Presi- 
dent Carl E. Endicott, which address 
will be found printed in this issue. 

At the luncheon it was ‘‘Goodbye.” 
President Hatfield received deserved 
compliments on the splendid handling 
of Council sessions (Trustee Mark 
Smith presented such a _ resolution). 
Those responsible for arrangements 
and programs were thanked and, song 
leading under the able direction of 
Frank Staiger, Port Huron, Michigan, 
was as fine as anyone could remember, 
even those who have attended all of 
the Councils. Past President Harry E. 
Karr briefly urged Kiwanis interest 
and action in public questions. 

With hands joined the assembled 
men sang “God be With You Till We 
Meet Again” and the 1938 Interna- 
tional Council was ended. 


The Past International Presidents 
(From page 15) 


terest in Kiwanis work among the past 
presidents. While sharing one an- 
other’s devotion to the common cause, 
wide differences of opinion insure that 
the conclusions of the past presidents 
as a group reflect the most serious con- 
sideration of every aspect of any prob- 
lem assigned to them for study or pro- 
posed by them for consideration. 
Now, we will turn from these more 
or less intangible considerations to spe- 
cific examples of the contribution to 
the progress of Kiwanis made by the 
past presidents, but before we launch 
into that, a word about the machinery 
in our Kiwanis plan of organization 
that makes available the continued 
service of these men. We remind you 
that upon completion of his term of 
office as president, each past president 
becomes a member of the Committee 
of Past Presidents. The regulations of 
Kiwanis International provide that this 
committee shall consider and report to 
the Board of Trustees its conclusions 
on all matters referred to it; that it 
shall also initiate subjects for con- 
sideration and report its conclusions 


to the Board. It is provided that the 
committee shall meet at the time of the 
International Council and the Interna- 
tional Convention, and at such other 
times as they may be called upon to 
meet at the call of the chairman, upon 
the approval of the International presi- 
dent. It is very evident from the By- 
Law provisions that it was the intent 
of the authors of our plan of organ- 
ization, and the delegates to the con- 
ventions that have enacted our Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, that this com- 
mittee was considered of much im- 
portance; that it would be expected to 
actively engage in furnishing advice 
and counsel upon request, and upon its 
own volition, and that regular meetings 
of the committee were essential in the 
discharge of its duties. 

The members of the committee have 
faithfully discharged the duties im- 
posed upon them. They recognize the 
importance of their task, and have 
made sacrifices to attend Council meet- 
ings and conventions in order to dis- 
charge their responsibility. On at least 
one occasion every living past presi- 
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dent was in attendance at a meeting of 
the committee. 


Perhaps the greatest contribution 
that the past presidents have made has 
been in connection with the program of 
leadership training, evidenced prob- 
ably to its greatest extent in the train- 
ing conference for governors at the In- 
ternational Council meeting in No- 
vember, but also carried on into the dis- 
trict, divisional and club _ training 
schools. Wide use has been made of 
the past presidents in leadership train- 
ing activities in all three units of our 
Kiwanis organization. I am sure that 
I express the sentiment of the group 
when I say that they are willing to be 
of even further service along these 
lines. 

The fact that all past presidents re- 
ceive a summary of action of the Board 
of Trustees taken at each Board meet- 
ing, receive copies of all bulletins 
from International Headquarters, 
copies of all bulletins of International 
Committees, and copies of their district 
and club publications, enables them to 
keep currently abreast of all the prob- 
lems and progress and qualifies them 
not only by their past experience but 
by current knowledge to contribute in 
leadership training activities. 

Two past presidents of Kiwanis In- 
ternational were responsible for draft- 
ing the first Constitution of this organ- 
ization, and two others for drafting the 
second Constitution. The majority of 
the members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention which drafted our present Con- 
stitution and By-Laws adopted in June, 
1924, were past presidents. The past 
presidents have further given attention 
to each new amendment to the By- 
Laws as it has been discussed prior to 
the presentation of the amendment to 
the convention at which it was either 
adopted or rejected. No single group 
within our organization has as vitally 
influenced the development of our or- 
ganization plan, as reflected in our Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, as the past presi- 
dents. 

Thinking in terms of the part that 
the past presidents have played in the 
evolution of our organization plan, it 
is worthy of note that the broadening 
of the program of the mid-year meet- 
ings of the International Council was 
profoundly influenced by the past presi- 
dents. Furthermore, the added recog- 
nition and increased place of responsi- 
bility and leadership of the district 
governers was promoted by the past 
presidents. This group also advocated 
increased recognition for the chairmen 
of standing committees. By their con- 
sistent efforts the past presidents have 
seen the governors and committee 
chairmen rise from what might be de- 
scribed as relatively unimportant posi- 
tions to their present prominence, to 
which they are so justly entitled, due to 
the importance of their service. 


Past presidents being included in 
the membership of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee at each convention has provided 
that important group with a_ back- 
ground of Kiwanis knowledge and ex- 
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perience which has proved invaluable 
in the preparation of sound and con- 
structive reso.utions and in the elimi- 
nation of resolutions proposed for con- 
sideration which, if adopted, would un- 
doubtedly have proved harmful to the 
organization. 


Not the least of the service of the 
past presidents has been in their par- 
conventions within their 
respective districts and their public ad- 

district inter- 
club meetings and before local groups. 

When matters of change in major 
policies and practices or of the estab- 
lishment of new policies and practices 
of an important nature are under con- 
sideration by the Board of Trustees, it 
is the practice of the presidents to refer 
these matters to the Committee of Past 
Presidents for their consideration and 
The number of items so re- 
large and no purpose 
could be served by listing them here. 
Suffice it to say the presidents and 


ticipation in 


dresses at conventions, 


advice 


ferred is good 


their Boards of Trustees have leaned 
heavily upon the past presidents and 
have evidenced great appreciation for 


the advice and counsel which they have 
received. Current administrations have 
valued the existence and functioning of 
this group of experienced Kiwanians, 
especially in connection with some prob- 
lems of a very delicate nature and some 
on which there was such equal division 
of opinion within the Board itself that 
they vitally needed advice from outside 
their own membership. 


On many occasions the past presi- 
dents have, under the authority granted 
in the By-Laws, initiated subjects for 
consideration which have proved of 
vital importance to Kiwanis, and have 
reported their recommendations to the 


president and Board of Trustees. As 
an example of such service, we point 
out that it was the past presidents who 
thought through the policy of esablish- 
ing the Research Department at Inter- 
national Headquarters and it was based 
upon their recommendation to the 
Board of Trustees that such a depart- 
ment was established. 

There has always been some differ- 
ence of opinion within current Boards 
of Trustees and among the past presi- 
dents as to the advisability of entering 
upon extension activities outside the 
United States and Canada. This sub- 
ject has in more than one year been 
submitted to the past presidents. The 
majority vote of the past presidents has 
always been opposed to such extension 
of Kiwanis. Without considering the 
fundamental advantages or disadvan- 
tages for an extension, it must be ad- 
mitted that in the present state of world 
affairs it is fortunate that whatever 
influence was exerted by the Past Presi- 
dents in the consideration of this sub- 
ject was on the side of keeping us out 
of foreign extension up to this time. 

If we look about us we see that those 
organizations—business, professional, 
fraternal, political—in which former 
high officers continue their devoted in- 
terest and service through their life- 
time; those organizations in which there 
is continuous recognition of the contri- 
butions of those officers, are those which 
have endured; those which have made 
the greatest contributions to society. 

So long as your Past Presidents con- 
tinue as leaders in Kiwanis thought and 
action; so long as Kiwanis recognizes 
and uses them as living, vital links be- 
tween a great past and a future even 
more promising, Kiwanis will endure 
and achieve. 


Guideposts to the Shining Stars 


(From page 12) 


Boys and Girls Work 
There are thirty-six million boys and 
girls in the United States and Canada 
of school age. Most of them are nor- 
mal. What a wonderful experience 
awaits Kiwanians as they begin a year’s 
work with boys and girls. 


Closer Relations Between the Farmer 
and the Business and Professional Man 

Prosperous communities are those 
where close relations exist. Progress is 
achieved through understanding and 
coéperation. The thinking people of 
your community will applaud all efforts 
toward this mutual understanding which 
leads toward community happiness and 
stability. 


Intelligent, Aggressive and Serviceable 
Citizenship 

The world needs able citizens today. 

Changes in Europe since last we were 

here in Council assembled are as unbe- 

lievable as any since the French Revo- 

lution. The future of world civilization 


depends more than ever on Canada and 
the United States. May God give us 
the vision to furnish the unity, energy 
and stability needed. 

Kiwanis offers nine approaches known 
as Citizenship Activities, which lead to 
intelligent, aggressive and serviceable 
citizenship. 

Every time you inspire a club in your 
district to render service through any 
of these activities, you strengthen our 
two governments and discourage discon- 
tent. 

1. Sponsorship of community coun- 
cils. 

Too often community policies are 
formed by the hangers-on and the job 
seekers. Time spent by Kiwanians and 
thoughtful citizens in discussion of 
community affairs will repay us in 
years of good government and happy 
living. 

2. Support of churches in their spir- 
itual aims. 

Charles Dickens wrote his youngest 
son when he started his course of edu- 
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cation at Cambridge in 1836, as foliows: 
“You know that you have never been 
hampered with religious forms of re- 
straint. But I most strongly and affec- 
tionately impress upon you the priceless 
values of the Bible, and the study of 
that Book as the one unfailing guide in 
life. I impress upon you the habit of 
saying a Christian prayer every night 
and morning. These things have stood 
by me all through my life and you re- 
member that I tried to render the Bible 
intelligent to you and lovable by you 
when you were a mere baby.” 

3. Initiation and support of construc- 
tive policies of conservation. 

While en route to San Francisco last 
June our party saw a forest fire in 
Western Canada. Thousands of fine old 
trees were destroyed, because of one 
careless act. Today on millions of acres 
of forest and farm land, disaster im- 
pends and destruction is being wrought 
by forest fires, erosion and floods. In 
1931 Hugo Sauer was Conservation 
Chairman for Kiwanis in Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan. He established a tree 
nursery at Rhinelander, Wisconsin, and 
when I had the pleasure of dedicating 
it to the memory of its founder in 1936, 
it was producing thirty million seed- 
lings a year for re-planting devastated 
areas. 

Judge George W. Wood of Waterloo, 
Iowa, wrote eloquently in the October, 
1936, Kiwanis Magazine of “A Clean 
and Healthy Land,” in which father 
and son became acquainted for the first 
time as they sat around a campfire, 
after a day in the woods, with the rip- 
ple of a stream coming from the dark- 
ness. Judge Wood concludes with the 
suggestion that we cannot afford to 
sacrifice the small portion of the wealth 
of beauty that now remains to us if it 
does no more than to give father and 
son a place where all barriers are down 
and where they may read each other’s 
hearts. 

4. Education concerning harmful ef- 
fects of narcotics, especially marijuana. 

Read Trustee Holman’s amazing arti- 
cle in the October issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine on Marijuana. Electric chairs 
are buzzing and snuffing out the lives 
of American boys and girls in their 
early teens. The hushed thud of a gal- 
lows cracks another neck. A boy in 
Florida murdered his entire family and 
said to the officer, “I had a terrible 
dream.” <A high school boy is in the 
insane asylum at Madison, Indiana, a 
raving maniac, nevermore to breathe 
the fresh air and feel the sunshine of 
the farm, just because he joined a 
smoking party and got into the mari- 
juana habit. 

5. Cooperation in law observance and 
enforcement. 

We prate about the advantages of 
America and still the United States is 
the most lawless country in the world. 
In Germany there are 5.85 homicides 
each year to the million of popula- 
tion; in England—10.15; in France— 
Belgium—16.0; in United 

While I do not have the 
Canada, the condition is 
better than in the States. 


14.22; in 
States—129.5. 
statistics for 
tremendously 
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We need codperation in law observance 
and enforcement. 

6. Increased assistance 
safety movements. 

The United States has engaged in six 
major wars since its birth in 1776, and 
the total of these wars extended over a 
period of fifteen years. The number 
of American soldiers killed in action 
during these fifteen years of war was 
244,357, while our fifteen year peace 
time record of death on the highways 
since 1923 is 441,912. Fifteen years of 
war—244,357 casualties. Fifteen years 
of peace—441,912 traffic deaths. 

7. Presentation of non-partisan in- 
formation on public problems. 

In Canada and the United States 
there are more magazines and newspa- 
pers, more reading materials, than in 
any country on earth, and yet much of 
this informational reading is written by 
those who are partisan in their opinions. 
Good citizens will work toward a solu- 
tion for this problem. 

8. Education and training in the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship 
to insure the perpetuation of the estab- 
lished institutions of freedom and pop- 
ular government. 


in public 


How wonderful in this day of chaos 
are the institutions of freedom and pop- 
ular government in Canada and the 
United States. 

9. Maintenance of the international 
good will existing between Canada and 
the United States, that binds our two 
countries as closely together as Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan, or as Indiana 
and Illinois. 


Citizenship Activities—all nine of 
which lead toward intelligent, aggres- 
sive and serviceable citizenship! 


May we continue to build in Kiwanis; 
to render service to under-privileged 
children; to furnish vocational guid- 
ance; to live with boys and girls, to 
create closer relations; to experience 
intelligent, aggressive and serviceable 
citizenship; to support churches; to co- 
operate in law observance; to assist in 
public safety; to maintain good will; to 
dry a tear; to coax a smile; to lighten 
a load; to brighten the day; to lift a 
fallen one; to strengthen a faith; to en- 
courage a doubter; to be true to God and 
Man, since these are the guide posts 
on the pathway of Life that lead Kiwa- 
nians to the shining stars. 


Kiwanis Service In Two Nations 


On Behalf of the United States 


pray the time will never come when the 
governments of these nations own the 
people as is the case in by far the most 
of the governments of the world to- 
day. As long as we own our own gov- 
ernments, the personal friendships and 
understanding and the neighborly and 
Christian spirit of our people are an 
absolute guaranty of perpetual and last- 
ing peace. 

During the past twenty years Ki- 
wanis has been a most vital force in 
fostering, promoting and perpetuating 
this common understanding, friendli- 
ness and good will of our people. Our 
organization has been an instrument 
whereby thousands of men and women 
in Canada and in the United States 
have been afforded the opportunity of 
interchange of visitations, social and 
business contacts, the value of which is 
immeasurable not only to those per- 
sons themselves, but also to their re- 
spective countries. Kiwanis is not 
alone in fostering such good will—we 
recognize the value of other service, 
business and social organization—but 
it must be recognized that because of 
the characteristics of our organization, 
we stand foremost in our achievement 
of this objective. 

But we must not be content with our 
achievement. We have just started. 
The lessons we have learned must be 
taught to millions of others less fortu- 
nate, and this is even more important. 
The time must never come when those 
tablets which dot the border are mute 
evidence of mockery. Our vision should 
include not only borderline markings of 
bronze and stone, but also extensive 
borderline international centers for rec- 


(From page 10) 


reation, pleasure, sports, music, enter- 
tainment and general outdoor and so- 
cial life, thus affording an opportunity 
for millions of others to personally 
meet, know, associate and play with 
foreign neighbors as their new friends. 
Personal contact and fellowship are 
essential to friendship. If we do not 
know our neighbor, we do not like him 
and he is not our friend—the chances 
are that if we do know him we will like 
him and be his friend. What is true 
of individuals in neighborhoods is true 
of individuals in other towns, states, 
provinces and nations. 

There is an ex-German soldier of 
the World War who now lives in the 
United States and is a citizen of that 
country. He attends every state 
American Legion convention he _ pos- 
sibly can. At present he travels for 
Westinghouse Electric. At the last 
state convention in Minnesota, a friend 
of mine met him and asked him if he 
were a Legionnaire. He said, “No,” 
and told the story of his being in the 
German trenches when the armistice 
was signed. A _ large, hard-looking 
Yankee came charging over No Man’s 
Land to his trench and as he saw him 
coming, he shuddered with fear. To 
his surprise, the doughboy put out his 
hand and said, “Buddy, what is it all 
about?” The two conversed at length 
and became friends. He came over to 
this continent to find out what kind of 
government could engender such a 
spirit in its citizens. 

For many years we have had as one 
of our objectives, “Intelligent, Aggres- 
sive and Serviceable Citizenship.” For 
this year we have added as a citizen- 
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ship activity, “Education and training 
in the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship to insure the perpetuation 
of the established institutions of free- 
dom and popular government.” At San 
Francisco the convention adopted reso- 
lutions on Citizenship and Aliens. Both 
Canada and the United States are fac- 
ing citizenship problems. In my opin- 
ion our organization has failed and is 
failing to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that it has to educate and train 
our citizens in the responsibilities of 
good citizenship. Both countries are 
inhabited by undesirables who act as 
termites, boring from within, with the 
sole purpose of destroying our free- 
dom and our democracies. We do not 
seem to be doing very much about it. 
Our laissez faire attitude may be the 
-ause of the success of these inimical 
forces. Since the World War we have 
seen four great nations become totali- 
tarian states and all the citizens of 
those countries lose every right of free- 
dom, being reduced to an absolute state 
of serfdom. The democracies of the 
United States and Canada are on trial, 
which means that every privilege which 
we enjoy as free people is in the bal- 
ance. Our citizens must be awakened 
to fight to retain what they now enjoy. 
This is a challenge to every Kiwanian 
and every right-thinking citizen. If 
it will, Kiwanis can mold public opin- 
ion and direct our citizens to sound and 
sane thinking. 

Let Kiwanis continue to build—build 
tolerance and understanding among the 
citizens in their, respective countries— 
and we will save our democracies. Build 
friendship, understanding and trust be- 
tween the people of our two countries, 
and we will have perpetual good will 
and peace. 

oe 


On Behalf of Canada 
(From page 11) 

livered his last public speech, in which 
he stressed the feeling of amity and 
good will which had prevailed between 
these two countries, and expressed the 
confident hope that these happy rela- 
tions would continue for all time. The 
Harding Memorial stands as a fitting 
monument to the fine spirit of friend- 
ship and good will between these two 
great nations. 

The Kiwanis clubs of Canada have 
been proud to join with their sister 
clubs in the United States in the bi- 
ennial observance of United States- 
Canada Week commemorating as _ it 
does the signing of the Rush-Bagot 
Agreement in 1817. Through the co- 
operation of clubs and districts on both 
sides of the border, fourteen peace tab- 
lets have been erected on the interna- 
tional boundary line from the Interna- 
tional Bridge at St. Stephen, New 
Brunswick, and Calais, Maine, on the 
east to Blaine, Washington, on the west. 

Speaking to you on behalf of Ki- 
wanis in Canada, I feel I might reason- 
ably be expected to convey a special 
message to you. 

(Turn to page 60) 
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The Question Box | 


Conducted by George W. Kimball | 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Some of these questions, 
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e¢ f by thie Round Table 


(secretary) 


meet ng 


A. It is 
at the regular time and place in 
the regular meeting of the club has 
some other time. Ar- 
should be made to certify 
visiting Kiwanians or 
who may not be able to 
participate in the special occasion. No 
particular member in attendance is re- 
quired nor is a set program necessary. 
It is an essential courtesy to traveling 
Kiwanians and an important factor in 
your own club’s attendance record. 


a provisional group meeting 


case 


been scheduled at 
rangements 
attendance of 


local members 


q. Should the sec retary mail the 


spe cimen facsimile ballot for the annual 
election members of the club or to 


all eligible members? (Secretary) 


A. Mail them to all members. Re- 
striction applies only to voting at the 


] 


; ] 
0 ati 


election. 


Levy mers 


OvtL A INIA 
>, 





Q. Is it wise for a club to hold fre- 
quent mectings at place and time other 
than the regular place and time of meet- 
ing > (Member) 

A. It certainly is most unwise to 
change place and time of club meetings 
if change can possibly be avoided. Most 


men have to schedule their time and 
the Kiwanis meeting is given a definite 
spot. Changes disrupt almost every 


schedule. Meetings will be missed with 
less concern and soon the member him- 
self will be missed for he will have be- 


come indifferent to Kiwanis. 


Q. How far should the Board of Di- 
rectors control the action and policy of 
the club? (Secretary) 

A. The powers of the Board are not 
limited in the by-laws. Personally, I 


think that when it comes to determining 


club action on certain public matters 
that it is most wise to get the expression 
of the membership. This is particu- 
larly desirable, I believe, when there is 
a division of opinion in the Board it- 
self. 


Q. Please advise us how attendance 
records are to be kept in the event of a 


up” whe nr the 


does not reach us until after our report 


“make attendance slip 


has been sent in? (Secre tary) 


A. There are two ways of handling 
such a situation. If you need the credit 
for the particular month, send in the 
correction as you did in this case. Under 
ordinary circumstances add the credit 


to the first meeting of the following 
month. This will equalize things in 


the long run. 





Q. Is it possible to elect a former 
member who has become a non-resident, 


to honorary membership? (Secretary) 
y ! 


A. Such action is the right of your 
Board of Directors. If the individual 
has moved to another Kiwanis town, be 
sure to contact the club there so your 
former member may be considered for 
active membership in that club. You 
can still elect him as an honorary mem- 
ber of your club if the occasion war- 
rants. 


Q. Whe re a secretary is elk cted is at 
a wise policy to re-elect him year afte r 
year? (Secretary) 

A. It is if he’s a good secretary and 
still gets a “kick” out of the work. 


Q. What do you think of the plan of 
setting up a weekly contact schedule for 
my clubs with our new club? Of course, 
the sponsor club will maintain contact, 
but I’m thinking about the other clubs 
in the division. (Lieutenant Governor) 


A. It’s a good idea. Such inter-club 
activity is bound to impress the new 
club. Don’t schedule too many at a 
time and be sure the individuals selected 
will be satisfied to be interested visitors. 
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On Behalf of Canada 


(From page 57) 


One of the greatest of Canadian 
statesmen was the late Sir Wilfred 
Laurier. For a period of over forty 
years he was prominent in the public 
life of the country and for fifteen years 
was Prime Minister of the Dominion. 
As a man he enjoyed in a singular de- 
gree the respect, the esteem, the love 
of the Canadian people. A short time 
before his death in 1919 he delivered a 
remarkable address to a group of young 
men in London, Ontario. After re- 
ferring to the many problems which 
confront young Canadians—problems 
of race division, problems of creed dif- 
ferences, problems of economic conflict, 
problems of national duty and national 
aspiration, he said: 

“Let me tell you that for the solu- 
tion of these problems you have a safe 
guide, an unfailing light, if you re- 
member that faith is better than doubt 
and love is better than hate. Banish 
doubt and hate from your life. Let your 
souls be ever open to the strong prompt- 
ings of faith and the gentle influence 
of brotherly love. Be adamant against 
the haughty; be gentle and kind to the 
weak. Let your aim and your pur- 
pose, in good report or in ill, in victory 
or in defeat, be so to live, so to strive, 
so to serve as to do your part to raise 
the standard of life to higher and bet- 
ter spheres.” 

Speaking to you on this occasion on 
behalf of Kiwanis in Canada, can I give 
you a more appropriate, a more inspir- 
ing message than that contained in the 
simple but eloquent words of the great 
Canadian statesman. “Faith is better 
than doubt, and love is better than 
hate.” Faith in the common fatherhood 
of God; faith in the universal brother- 
hood of man; faith in the high ideals 
of Kiwanis; faith in our glorious herit- 
age as citizens of these freedom-loving 
nations; faith in their high destiny 
among the nations of the world. 

“And love is better than hate.” Near- 
ly two thousand years ago the Gospel 
of Love was proclaimed on the Hills of 
Galilee in these simple words: “A new 
commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another.” 

We are not all of the same racial 
origin and we do not all worship at 
the same altar, but we are all children 
of a common Father, brothers in a com- 
mon human family and heirs to a com- 
mon heritage of freedom. What the 
world needs today is more love and less 
hate; more good will and mutual under- 
standing and less suspicion and distrust. 
Kiwanis aims to promote this great 
ideal of love among men, to further 
mutual understanding between nations. 

Let us then march forward under the 
resplendent banner of this great organ- 
ization bearing always in mind the 
words of Bulwer Lytton that “We have 
no distinct or divided interest from our 
race; in their welfare is ours, and by 
choosing the broadest paths to effect 
their happiness we choose the surest 
and the shortest to our own.” 
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Service is Achievement 


(From page 14) 


and divisional records inspires added 
services; and .again the building of 
clubs becomes a major achievement. 
We may estimate the material things 
which Kiwanis International does for 
our district, division and club—which 
means for the individual Kiwanian— 
but no one can measure the intangible 
service, the idealism, inspiration and 
good will with which Kiwanis Interna- 
tional builds our clubs, our divisions 
and our districts. The service of Ki- 
wanis International in the development 
of leadership reaches beyond the calcu- 
lation of our most devoted optimist. 
Yesterday you heard Harper Gat- 
ton’s appealing address on “Kiwanis 
Objectives and Citizenship Activities” ; 
this morning we have studied the charts 
of “Training Kiwanis Leaders” and 
have learned about “Increasing and Im- 


proving Club Activities”; eight commit- 


tee programs have been presented. 
There remains one vital question. 
What will you do to secure greater Ki- 


wanis service in your community? What | 
will your club and your district do to | 


build Kiwanis in 1939? 


“Across the fields of long ago, 
There often comes to me 

A little chap with face aglow 
The lad I used to be. 


“This little chap with face aglow 
Looks up and smiles at me 

And asks me if I truly am 

The man I hoped to be.” 


When you return home, look into the 


mirror and ask that man if he will try 
to be the Kiwanian he should be. 


Louisville Washes Its Hands 


(From page 7) 


tion so behaves is on the road to health. 

How far on that road has Louisville 
traveled, with Dr. Leavell leading the 
way? In the past three years diphtheria 
deaths averaged eight a year, as against 
twenty a year for the previous ten 
years. Exactly half as many Louisville 
children, per 100,000 population, die of 
diphtheria, as do children in the nation 
as a whole. Whooping cough and scar- 
let fever deaths, too, are half as fre- 
quent as they are in the average city. 

How does Leavell accomplish these 
results? By education, isolation, inocu- 
lation, caution. All teachers are kept 
on their toes by bulletins from the 
health department. A single case of 
communicable disease in any school or 
any neighborhood brings flying squad- 
rons of health workers to prevent its 
spread. 

Although the death rate from most 
children’s diseases has been cut in two, 
and the number of cases greatly re- 
duced, school absences remain constant 
in Louisville. Today when little Johnny 
comes to school with a sniffle, his teacher 
sends him home at once... and six per 
cent of all school children are “home 
sick” just as they were ten years ago. 

“T found when I took office,” Leavell 
explains, “that a man in public health 
work has to call a spade a spade... 
and I’ve been calling them right out in 
meeting. Ladies’ aid meeting, and 
luncheon club meeting, it doesn’t make 
any difference.” 


Junior Leaguers who listened to him | 


agreed to be photographed for the news- 
papers taking Wassermann tests, to set 
a good example. Not to be outdone so- 
cially, the entire police department vol- 
unteered. Luncheon clubs stepped up 
and bared their arms, and citizens by 





the tens of thousands followed them. 
It became fashionable to “be Wasser- 
manned,” and 2191 cases of syphilis 
were discovered last year and put under 
treatment. 


Monthly the health department pub- 
lishes a map of the city with a dot for 
every case of communicable disease. A 
newspaper reporter coined the slogan, 
“Don’t be a spot on Louisville’s map,” 
and civic pride—plus young Hugh Lea- 
vell’s evangelism—does the rest. Each 
month the dots become fewer. 


“There are still too many of them,” 
Leavell admits, and denies that his is 
the “healthiest city.” Like all health 
experts he derides the idea that there 
can be such a community, for no two 
localities have identical hazards of ad- 
vantages of housing, climate, altitude, 
economic level, cost of living. Louis- 
ville’s award does prove what can be 
accomplished with a long-range health 
program, in an average town. 


For it is a typical American commu- 
nity. Lying on the Mason-Dixon line, 
its speech a drawl but its pace brisk, it 
stands exactly midway in population 
among our fifty largest cities. Its 335,- 
000 people live less than fifty miles 
from the nation’s population center. 
Fifteen out of a hundred of them are 
negro, three are foreign-born. Food 





| 93 years—The Woman's College of the Southwest 


| Texas... . 
| scenie surroundings. Fall term begins September 16 


Singleton, Ph.D., Belton, Texas. 
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poem Special Offer! 


Do you need a 

speech for some 

particular occa- 
sion? 


We will prepare 
an individua 

speech for you 
upon receipt of 
your check or 
money order for 
$3.00, However 

for most occa 
sions, you will 
find just the 


speech you want 
in 


A SPEECH FOR EVERY OCCASION 
Price $2.00 











This 450 page book contains over 225 of the best 
speeches especially prepared for as many_ different 
social_and public functions. Mail Coupon Now _ 
ee ee ee — ee eee ee 
Noble & Nobile, Publishers, Inc., Dept. K., | 
| 100 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
| Send (C.O.D.)..................copies of ‘A Speech for Every | 
| SOONG? ac necscctovncssiscuncateensnncateneses _— $2.00 | 
| 0 Enclosed please find $3.00 for which I would like 
| you to write an individual speech to be used at | 
| (details regarding occasion are attached.) aay 
| Name .... i 
| Address a 


Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “F” 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 







MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR 


Four-year fully accredited college with Fine Arts and 
Academic courses specifically designed to meet women’s 
needs.Scholarly faculty selected with view to personal- 
ized instruction. Emphasis on Individualism and 
Cultural Christian Living. Located in the Heart of 
healthful climate . . . mild winters . . 


Illustrated booklet on request to President Gordon G. 





FOR YOUR BANQUET ENGAGE AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


SPEAKER - HUMORIST - PIANIST 


(you practically get 3 features for the price of one) 
and be sure of a successful evening. ‘Terms very reason- 
able. Send for Brochure. 


AXEL W. CHRISTENSEN, Suite 717-K, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 





I'LL BE BOUND 
YOU SHOULD BIND 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE WILL PROVE A_ READY 
REFERENCE WORK OF KIWANIS EDU- 
CATION, INFORMATION AND INSPIRA- 
TION. 














Order now. 


BRANDT and HAKE 





TREE -RIPENED ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT 


from Sunny Texas. 
colorful baskets made by the Aztec Indians in Old Mexico. 
Makes a distinctive and different gift. The fruit is truly delicious. 
Mixed Fruit: 

Half Bushel size $3.00. Quarter Bushel size $2.00. Express Pre- 
paid. Complete price list on request. 


Delivered right to your door, in these 





Box 935B BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 
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CIGAR 





Try This Rare Combination of 
FLAVOR—AROMA—MILDNESS 


You'll say 
And you should! 
are fresh and mellow. 
by hand in Puerto Rico, 
selected Havana and Puerto Rican tobaccos. 

There is no artificial coloring; no artificial flav- 
cring—only the natural, mild aroma that gives 


They are carefully made 


you complete smoking satisfaction. 
with a long ash, 


MIMIKOS PERFECTOS smoke evenly, 
due to the long filler leaf 
Individually wrapped in 
cellophane and packed in a 
handsome box of pungent 














Spanish cedar which is 
itself ecellophaned, they 
reach you in perfect con 
dition for the utmost 
in smoking enjoy 
ment 









“The finest cigar I ever smoked.” | 
For MIMIKOS PERFECTOS | 


from choice specially | 


costs, home ownership, industries, em- 
ployment, all those factors which have 
a bearing on health are average. 

Has Louisville had luck these past 
few years, or has Dr. Leavell’s precau- 
tion been responsible? Even a skeptic, 
remembering that during the flood 220,- 
000 took typhoid inoculation, must ad- 
mit precaution’s role. 

How else has the city done it? Of 
course, by facing facts. By getting rid 
of those privies. By modernizing its 
municipal hospital. By isolating con- 
tagion better than most cities do. By 
treating every discovered case of syph- 
ilis. By vaccinating 99.6 per cent of its 


| children against smallpox, 70 per cent 


| 


| 
| 


against diphtheria. 


By taking medical centers to the poor, 
not waiting for the poor to come in, 
giving free treatment to those who can- 
not pay, rushing those who can to their 
own doctors. By setting up those pre- 
ventive clinics for well babies, children 
and mothers. By dental clinics and free 


| toothbrushes for every child, by new 


COMPARE! of 
Compare Mimikos | 
nerfactes with the 50 | 
finest two-for-a- Only 
quarter cigars you 
ever smoked $2.95 
SOLD ON A ae Postpaid 
rder 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE of 50 Today" 


Just try Mimikos Perfectos! Smoke six 
If, for any reason, you wish your money back, return the 
rest of the cigars and your money will be refunded promptly 
and without question. 


NICHOLAS MIMIKOS 


IMPORTER OF FINE CIGARS 
3124 Canton Ave., Dept. A, 


HUSTLE 
WITHOUT 
BUSTLE 


We're hustlers when 
the occasion demands 
but we don’t make any 
noise about it. Our serv- 
ice is as cheerful and 
quiet as it is speedy. 


IN THE 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 


MMARCK 


HOTEL-CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 











PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 











and then decide. | 


Detroit, Mich. | 


laws, drawn up at Leavell’s request, 
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with the backing of thousands of good 
citizens, that keep politicians out of the 
health office at the point of the scalpel. 

By recognizing no color barrier in 
public health and setting up a negro 
health center under competent negro 
doctors and nurses who do a heroic 
job with their own under-privileged 
people, the only such center in America 
save one in New York’s Harlem. 

Negroes and whites, county health 
department, medical society, press and 
radio, clubs and churches, plain John 
Smith and plain Jim Crow are fighting 
together, under the leadership of their 
own “Young Hugh,” to make Louisville 
a healthy place to live. But even so, 
Dr. Leavell, now a full-time officer, does 
no boasting. He knows that the sewer 
system still is antiquated, that too many 
slums remain. 

He no longer plans to be an allergy 
specialist. Public health is his field, 
Louisville his battleground. There are 
family doctors in every town in the 
land, who with proper training, proper 
public backing, and this young man’s 
determination could do as much. 


Cheese Capital of the World 


(From page 25) 


a Sheboygan cheese dealer, having calls 
from the South for a smaller cheese 
than the thirty-pound Flat, had hoops 


| made for a twenty-pound cheese and 





| through nearly all 


called it a Daisy, which became very 
popular. 

“P, H. Kasper, now of Bear Creek, 
Wisconsin, was the first cheese maker 
who made cheese the entire year, start- 
ing in the winter of 1893 and 1894. 

Up to 1900, all cheeses held in stor- 
age had to have the mould removed be- 
fore they were shipped. They were 
washed, and when the rind was dry, 
they were covered with a dressing or 
grease. At that time the Standard Oil 
Co. had a test made so as to paraffine 
cheese to prevent mould. The first 
paraffining was done at Utica, New 
York. The Standard Oil Co. persuaded 
Mr. DeLand to try paraffining cheese, 
and the first cheese paraffined was sent 
to the Paris Exposition in 1900. 

“About the year 1902, the Long Horn 
style of cheese was first made in To- 
peka, Kansas, and as we were having 
calls for this shape of cheese, we had 
hoops made at Sheboygan Falls and 
started four factories making them. 
The demand for this style of cheese has 
increased by leaps and bounds up to 
the present time. 

“From Switzerland in 1845, forced by 
economic necessity, twenty-seven fam- 
ilies came to Wisconsin. They had sent 
in advance two pioneers to seek out a 
land and find a suitable settling place. 
After two months of weary travel 
the northwestern 
states, passing by the broad rich 
prairies of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and 


| Missouri, near to commerce, and trans- 


portation, as unfit for their purposes, 
and, among the roughest hills of Green 
County, selected the location for the 


colony, which complied closest with the 
instructions they had to secure a loca- 
tion as like old Switzerland as possible. 
The colony, after a journey of four 
months down the Rhine to the ocean in 
boats, across the ocean to Baltimore in 
a sailing vessel, thence to Galena by 
canal and steamer, and from Galena to 
Green County on foot, clustered in the 
valley of New Glarus, this colony 
started to make cheese. Just as soon 
as the settlers owned a cow, the germ 
of knowledge, which they had brought 
with them, began to sprout. At first, 
infinitely small was the growth. A 
pailful of milk, a copper kettle and a 
wooden hoop split from a sapling, was 
the beginning of the industry. Cheese 
no larger than a Daisy, which could be 
held in the hands of a child, were the 
ancestors of the 200-pound Swiss 
cheese, now standard. 

“Nickalus Gerber, a native of Switzer- 
land, who immigrated to America in 
1857, started the first Limburger cheese 
factory in Bloomville, New York, the 
same year. He conducted this cheese 
factory for six years, when he moved 
to Green County, Wisconsin, and in 
1868 started the first Limburger cheese 
factory in the town of New Barrass. 
The next year, in 1869, he started the 
first Swiss cheese factory in the town 
of Washington, Green County.” 

The Kiwanis Club of Plymouth is 
proud of the participation of its mem- 
bers in the Cheese Exchange activities, 
proud that their town bears the title of 
Cheese Capital of the World and proud 
that other things than cheese making 
put Plymouth prominently on the map. 
The Kiwanis club is busy, not promot- 
ing the cheese industry, but in making 
Plymouth a better and more desirable 
place in which to live. 
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Briefly Biographical 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN FOR 1939 


Agriculture—Murl McDonald, Ames, Iowa, Ex- 
tension Service, Iowa State College. Charter 
member Ames club; president 1928; chairman of 
district Committee on Vocational Guidance 
1928; chairman of district Committee on Agri- 
culture 1937; member of International Commit- 
tee on Agriculture 1938. 

Attendance—C,. Wilford Wilson, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, Dentistry. Joined Northwest Detroit club 
1933; chairman district Committee on Attend- 
ance 1938. 

Boys and Girls Work—Glenn L. 
Omaha, Nebraska, Fire Insurance, 
agent. Joined Omaha club, 1931; 
1934; lieutenant governor 1935, 1936; governor 
1937; chairman of district Committee on New 
Clubs 1938. Director Omaha Public School Free 
Milk and Lunch Fund. 


Business Standards—Robert A. Wood, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, Steel Castings Manufacturer. 
Joined Minneapolis club 1931; director 1934, 
1935, 1937; president 1938. 

Classification and Membership—Theo. M. Green, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Life Insurance, gen- 
eral agent. Joined the Oklahoma City club 
1921; president 1924; chairman district Com- 
mittee on Business Standards 1927; member In- 
ternational Committee on Business Standards 
1927-28 ;. chairman district Committee on Classi- 


Cavanaugh, 
general 
president 


fication and Membership 1929, 1931; member 
International Committee on Classification and 
Membership 1937. 


Convention Program—Clarence L. Conner, Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania, Treasurer Military College. 
Joined the Chester club in 1920; vice-president 
1924; president 1932; lieutenant governor 1934, 
1935, 1936; district governor 1937; chairman 
of various district committees. 

Inter-Club Relations—James M. England, Dallas, 
Texas, Life Insurance. Joined Fort Worth 
club 1919, transferred to the Dallas club 1920; 
president 1926; member International Commit- 
tee on Inter-Club Relations 1929-30; chairman 
of various district committees. 
Kiwanis Education—J. Lindsey 
Tennessee, College President. 
Athens club; president 1922; 
1933, 1934; governor 1935; 
district and International 
Laws and Regulations—James P. Gallagher, 
Newton, Massachusetts, Lawyer. Charter mem- 
ber Newton club; president 1928; lieutenant 
governor 1932; governor 1935. Member of vari- 
ous district and International committees. Mem- 
ber International Board of Trustees. 
Music—Frank Staiger, Port Huron, Michigan, 
Life Insurance Agent. Joined Port Huron Club 
1934; chairman of district Committee on Music, 
19388. 

Past International Presidents—A. Copeland Cal- 


Robb, Athens, 
harter member 
lieutenant governor 
served on various 
committees. 


len, Urbana, Illinois, Professor, Mining En- 
gineering, University of Illinois. Joined Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia, Club 1921; president 
1922; affiliated with the Champaign-Urbana 
Club 1924; president 1927; lieutenant governor 
1928, 1929; governor 1930; International Presi- 
dent 1936-37 after having served as a member 


of the Board of Trustees. Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Athletics and the University’s 
representative on the Big Ten Conference from 
1929-36. 


| 
Public Affairs for Canada—Fred G. McAlister, | 


London, Ontario, Barrister. Joined London 
Club 1926; president 1929; lieutenant governor 
1933; governor 1935; former member Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees. Statistician to On- 
tario Highways Commission, Dominion Govern- 
ment Wheat Board, Fuel Controller for Canada, 
assistant chairman of Board of Railway Com- 
missioners for Canada. 

Public Affairs for United States—Charles EF. 
Millikan, Los Angeles, California, Corporation 
Lawyer. Joined Los Angeles Club 1922; presi- 


dent 1927; lieutenant governor 1928; governor 
1930; member of various district and Interna- 


tional committees; former member of Interna- 


tional Board of Trustees. 


Publicity—Karl Lehmann, Tavares, Florida, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce. Joined San- 
ford, Florida, Club 1931; affiliated with Tavares 
Club 1935; member International Committee on 
Publicity 1938; chairman of various district 
committees. Director of Public Relations for 
Florida National Exhibits, Inc., president town 
council, past president of Southern Commercial 
Secretaries Association, secretary Florida Water- 
way Congress. 
Under-Privileged Child—Paul J. Kohler, Buffalo, 
New York, Surgical Instruments. Joined Buf- 
falo club 1921; president 1937; member Inter- 
national Committee on Under-Privileged Child 
1938 
Vocational Guidance—G. Byerla Newton, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Vocational Education. Joined North- 
ern Columbus Club 1932. Active in vocational 
guidance field in Kiwanis for several years. 
Achievement Reports—W. D. Cotton, Rayville, 


Louisiana, Attorney. Charter member of Ray- 
ville Club; president 1935; lieutenant governor 
1936; chairman of various district committees ; 
member International Committee on Achieve- 
ment Reports 1938. 

Convention Finance—F. Trafford Taylor, K.C., 
St. Boniface, Manitoba, Corporation Counsel. 
President of Kiwanis International 1937-38; 
charter member of St. Boniface club, the first 
president 1924; lieutenant governor 1931; gov- 
ernor 1933; International Trustee; International 
vice-president ; chairman and member of various 
district and International committees. 
Extension—Edmund F. Arras, Columbus, Ohio, 


Rental 
ternational 


President of Kiwanis In- 
joined Columbus Club 1916; 


Management. 
1923-24; 


lieutenant governor 1918; governor 1919; mem- 
ber of various International and district com- 
mittees; International Trustee 1920-21, 1921-22, 
1922-23. 

Past International Officers—George FE. Snell, 
Billings, Montana, Corporation Attorney. Presi- 


Montana 
four 


dent Billings club 1921; governor dis- 
trict 1921, 1922 and 1923; served 
terms as International Trustee. 
Support of Churches in their Spiritual Aims— 
Charles §S. Donley, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Traffic and Transportation Counsellor. Former 
member of International Board of Trustees; 
president Pittsburgh Club 1925; lieutenant gov- 
ernor 1928, 1929; governor 1930-1931. Served 
on various district and International commit- 
tees. Member of the faculty of the University 
of Pittsburgh for several years. 


DISTRICT GOVERNORS FOR 1939 


Alabama—J. Theodore Jackson, Dothan, Civil 
Attorney. Joined Dothan Club 1932; president 
1935; chairman district Committee on Kiwanis 
Education 1934; lieutenant governor 1938. 
California-Nevada—Harry A. Lane, San Gabriel, 
California, Investments. Charter member San 
Gabriel Club; president 1929; lieutenant gov- 
ernor 1933; chairman of many district com- 
mittees; chairman of International Committee 
on Classification and Membership 1938. 
Capital—Rev. Miles S. Reifsnyder, Westminster, 
Maryland, Clergyman. Joined Westminster Club 
1932; president 1936, 1937; lieutenant governor 
1938. 

Carolinas—Richard E. Thigpen, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, Tax Attorney. Joined Durham Club 
1926; affiliated with Charlotte Club 1934; presi- 
dent 1936; lieutenant governor 1937; chairman 
of district Committee on Safety for North 
Carolina 1938 


Florida—J. Newton Lummus, Jr., Miami, Coun- 


ty Administration Official. Joined Miami Club 
1926; president 1935; lieutenant governor 1937: 
member International Committee on Boys and 
Girls Work 1938. 
Georgia—Hamilton Holt, 
Joined Macon Club 1931; 
tenant governor 1937; chairman district Com- 
mittee on Music 1936, 1938; member of Inter- 
national Committee on Music 1938. 


Illinois-Eastern Iowa—Dr. C. Paul White, Ke- 
wanee, Illinois, Surgeon. Charter member Ke- 
wanee Club; president 1937; lieutenant governor 
1927-28 ; chairman various district committees, 
Member of Board of Northwestern University 
Alumni Association and Fellow American Col- 
lege Surgeon. President of Board of Health of 
Kewanee. Chief of Staff of the Kewanee Pub- 
lic Hospital. 


Indiana—Connor 


Macon, Monuments. 
president 1934; lieu- 


K. Salm, Madison, Indiana, 
High School Principal. Joined Madison Club 
1927; president 1930; lieutenant governor 1937; 
member of various district committees. 


Clean, 


two-year 


| able Stainless steel frame. 





| 
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Desirable for every 
community. Design 
drawn by an artist, 
modeled in clay by a 
sculptor, reproduced 
in wax and cast into 
a metal pattern, hold- 
ing its shape indef- 





18" Kiwanis Embiem with 


8r25" plate, Silicon Alum- 
gold or yellow, av itivetraiea, Mitely, Available in 
12.00 complete. 18” and 30” only 
Prices are reasonable. 
We will gladly send you our de- 
scriptive folder upon request, which 


does not obligate you in any way. 


RABUN BRONZE FOUNDRY 


2111 Belgrave Avenue 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 

















Electric ‘‘Quickshaver’’—$2.99. { year 


i Smooth, Satisfying—No Irritation .. . 
Directco, KW-221W Broad, Savannah, Ga, 


Penny-wise? 
Then Advertise 


in 


The Kiwanis Magazine 


Rates upon request 


guaranteed— 
No Oiling 























THE HANDIEST POCKET 


KNIFE EVER DESIGNED! 


@ Neat, 






handy, useful and dur- 
Blade 


of finest razor steel, chromium 


plated. 


= ae 7 . practical 


Graceful design, light weight; fine 
enough to wear on your silver, 
gold or platinum chain. 


Jhece blades é tH one 


da 








iy p od or 1 
\ with one hand. No broken 
fingernails. 
Blade locks 
asily in any 
one of 3 lengths 
-.- really three 
blades in one. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
At your dealer's... orsent postpaid 
for $1.00. Use the coupon below. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DEALERS—This is a fast-mov- 
ing number. Order at once 
to supply active demand. 

















THE CHRISTY ¢ co., Fremont, Ohio 


Enclosed is $1.00 for a ager Spert 
Knife. If I am not entirely 
may return it and my $ 
refunded. (Ohio orders add Se = sales 
tax.) This offer good in U.S.A. only, K-5 
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SPEECHES—STUNTS—JOKES 






We will write your speech on any subject, $2 per each 
five minutes of speaking time. Prepared taiks, 1 each 
JOKES Illustrative Anecdotes for speakers, $1 
Humor -- n oy lopec . set of new 
kes ine $5. 
STUNTS 1. Comic 
delmtes Ladies’ Night 


and other Kiwanis programs 
SPEAK WELL! ‘Public Speaking ma tie 

is a digest of the best available sty ction in Public 
peaking ei 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LISGRARY 
303 Schofield Bidg Cleveland, 








Ono 








$9750 PRINT 
YOUR 


Complete 
inte ~~ OWN 

supplies 
I ards. announcements, no- S 
t ind advertising matter — 

h the GEM Post ¢ oe Sion: Ss — 
cil Duplicator. at th low st of less than 15c¢ per 
thousand copies Simple enevene a child can run 
it Anything typed, drawn. or written on the stencil 
will print hundreds of attractive copies in less than an 
hour Write for details and trial offer 


BOND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
216 North 6th S St. Louis, Mo. 























RAISE MONEY 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
percentage of net. Many years’ record 
of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 
Rogers Building 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 














NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.75 

\\ Makes adding oney It’s accurate, quick, 
durable and easily operated. Capacity & 

\columns. Saves time, brain work and 

\\errors. 85,000 pleased owners. Fully 

Ry $3.75 delivered 


HM. BA SserT & CO., Dept. 44, 
Box 302, Altadena, California 









(inexpensive) add zip and verve to text for 
small ad circulars, letters, announcements, 
house organs, blotters, etc. Send your address, 


Harper's, 283-i E. Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 





PARTY FAVORS BANNERS 
BADGES CLUB SUPPLIES 
SOUVENIRS, ETC., ETC., ETC 

All shown in our No. 96 Club Catalog 

Now Ready 
Write for your copy today 

“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 

505 S. Wells St. Chicago 














Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N.H. M. HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 
Belmont Plaza, New York 
Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati 
Adolphus, Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 
Van Cleve, Dayton 
Congress, Chicago 
Eastern Slope Inn, North Conway, N. H. 


National Hotel Management t Company, inc. 
ALPH HITZ, PRESIDE 











| Kentucky-Tennessee—Roy C. Nelson, Elizabeth- 
| ton, Tennessee, Attorney. Charter member of 
| Elizabethton Club; secretary 1929; president 
1932; lieutenant governor 1937, 1938. Poet and 
author. 

Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee—Frank A. 
Henderson, Tupelo, Mississippi, Soft Drink Man- 


ufacturer. Joined Tupelo Club 1934; president 
1936; lieutenant governor 1938; served on vari- 
ous district and International committees. 


Michigan—Nelse S. Knudsen, Pontiac, Automo- 


mobile Service. Joined Pontiac Club 1932; pres- 
ident 1936; lieutenant governor 1937. 

Minnesota-Dakotas—Thedore H. Fenske, Mor- 
ris, Minnesota, Superintendent Central School 
and Experimental Station, University of Min- 
nesota. Joined Morris Club 1932; president 


; chairman of dis- 
1937. 


1935; lieutenant governor 1936 
trict Committee on Agriculture 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas—Harold G. 
Lawrence, Kansas, Instructor Kansas 


Ingham, 
Univer- 


sity, Business Adminis tration. Joined Lawrence 
Club 1923; president 1929; lieutenant governor 
1931, 1933; district secretary 1934-37; chairman 
of various district committees. 

Montana—LeClaire E. Flint, Livingston, Editor. 
Joined Great Falls Club 1922; affiliated with 
Livingston Club 1923; served three times as club 
president at Great Falls and Livingston; lieu- 
tenant governor 1923, 1924, 1938. Served on 
various International and district committees. 


Former president of the Montana State Press 


Association. 
Nebraska-lowa—Dr. 


William F. Zimmerman, 


Fremont, Nebraska, College De: in. Joined Fre- 
mont Club 1930; president 1935; lieutenant 
governor 1938. 


New England—Roy F. Cooke, Orange, Massa- 
chusetts, Manufacturer, Wood Work. Joined 
Orange Club 1931; secretary 1934; president 


governor 1937; chairman of 


committee: 


lieutenant 
district 


1936; 
various 
Millville, Manu- 


New Jersey—George Borneman, 


facturer, Glass Apparatus. Joined Millville 
Club 1924; president 1928 and 1935; lieutenant 
governor 1937 and 1938. 

New York—Henry B. Hanley, Rochester, Ma- 
chinery. Joined Rochester Club 1933; president 
1935: lieutenant governor 1937, internationally 
known Metallurgist, author of scientific and 


technical papers. 


Ohio—Floyd A. Pfaff, Marietta, Auditor. Joined 
Marietta Club 1922; secretary 1926-358; chair- 
man of various district committees; district 


treasurer 1933-37 


Ontario-Quebec-Maritime—Ree 
K.C., Halifax, Nova Seotia, 


Harris, 
Su- 


rinald V. 
Prothonotary, 





THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


preme Court. Joined Halifax Club 1929; presi- 
dent 1934; member International Committee on 
Public Affairs for Canada 1938; chairman of 
various district committees. Director of the 
Halifax Industrial School. 

Pacific Northwest—J. N. Emerson, 
Washington, Department Store. 
ber Pullman Club; president 1932; lieutenant 
governor 1934; chairman of various. district 
committees. Organized Kiwanis Home for sons 


Pullman, 
Charter mem- 


of pensioned mothers in Pullman. Investigator 
of communistic activities throughout the nation. 
Pennsylvania—Rev. Fred L. Poulson, Coraopolis, 


Minister. Joined Coraopolis Club 1929; presi- 


dent 1934; chairman of district Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child 1936; lieutenant gov- 
ernor 1937, 1938. Organized Kiwanis Farmers 


Market. 

Rocky Mountain—Howard W. 
Colorado, Automobile Supplies. 
Washington Club 1920, later transferred to 
Seattle, then Oakland, California, and to Den- 
ver, Colorado, Club 1928; lieutenant governor 
1932; president Denver Club 1934; chairman of 
various district committees. 
Southwest—Frank S. Lawrence, 


Patience, Denver, 
Joined Spokane, 


Gallup, New 


Mexico, Dry Goods. Charter member of Gallup 
Club; president 1922, 1934, 1935; lieutenant 
governor 1923. Blind since 1930; awarded a 
Seeing Eye dog guide. 

Texas-Oklahoma—G. Curtis Clark, Corpus Chris- 
ti, Texas, Seeds. Joined Corpus Christi Club 
1922; president 1928; lieutenant governor 1930; 


served on all club and many district committees. 


Utah-Idaho—George H. Lowe, Ogden, Utah, Cor- 
poration Attorney. Joined Saint Anthony, Idaho, 
Club 1927; Affiliated with Ogden, Utah, Cluh 
1928; president 1936; lieutenant governor 1937; 


various district committees. 


MacPherson, Regina, 
Joined Moose Jaw, 


chairman of 


Western Canada—Ewart G. 
Saskatchewan, Advertising. 


Saskatchewan, Club 1924; affiliated with Regina 
Club 1927; president 1933; lieutenant governor 
1934; member International Committee on Un- 


der-Privileged Child 1988. 
West 
College 
affiliated 
Huntington 


Virginia—Leonard Riggleman, Charleston, 
President. Joined Huntington Club 1932; 

with Charleston Club 1935; president 
Club 1935; lieutenant governor 


1988; chairman of district Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education 1937. 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan—George M. Hether- 


Chemist. Joined 
affiliated with the 
1933-38; lieuten- 


ington, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 

the Mineral Point Club 1928; 

LaCrosse Club 1930; secretary 
ant governor 1937, 1938 





LITTLE BLACK AND WHITE CUTS Jn Memoriam 





Williams, former 
Mare Island Navy 


Admiral Yancey 
Commandant of the 
Yard, died recently in San Diego. A 
| memorial service in his honor was 
made a part of a regular club program. 


The eulogy was made by Frank M. 
Dickey. 
& 
The Plainfield, New Jersey, club 


mourns the recent death of Harold E. 

| White who had been the only secretary 
the club has ever had in its fifteen 
| years of existence. 


Dr. Victor H. Dye, Sistersville, 
| Virginia, past president. 


West 


A. Z. Heldermon, Greeley, Colorado, 
president, 1938. 
Ben J. Pruess, Sac City, Iowa, im- 


mediate past president. 
Mahlon H. Luff, Orlando, 
immediate past president. 


J. E. Wright, Monroe, Georgia, past 
president. 
C. S. Severson, Oceanside, Califor- 


immediate past president. 


nia, 


Florida, 


Commerce, Georgia, 


C. C. Ward, 
past president. 


John H. Saylor, Marion, Kansas, 
past president. 

George H. Cleaver, Oneonta, New 
York, past president. 

Leoland Lamb, Clinton, Oklahoma, 
past president. 

Edgar Waybright, Spokane Valley 


past president. 
Camas, 


Washington, 
James Wilson Duvall, 

ington, past president. 
Henry W. Egner, Jr., 

Jersey, past president. 


W ash- 


Newark, New 


Walter R. Locke, Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, past president. 
Dr. Benjamin C. Barnard, Alliance, 


Ohio, past president. 
Dr. Owen Taylor, 
past president. 
Robert W. 


Kent, Washington, 


Walls, Chester Pike, 


Prospect Park, Pennsylvania, past 
president. 
Wayne A. Norman, Dubuque, Iowa, 


former lieutenant governor. 
Wilbur S. Young, Nashville, 
nessee, past president. 
Colonel A. W. Davis, 
Ohio, past president. 
Samuel J. Rose, South Bend, 
ington, past president. 


Ten- 
Norwalk, 


Wash- 
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New Supplies for the New Year 


“Songs of Kiwanis’ Kiwanis Lapel Buttons 





fe): (ap) President’s Button, yellow gold... $3.50 
Past President’s Button, yellow gold ee 3.50 
KIWANIS Club Secretary’s Button, rose gold......0...020....... 3.50 





The official Kiwanis Members’ Lapel Buttons are fur 


nished as follows: 





Gold Plated { Lots of less than 50, each.. $ 25 
) < n - ow 

= ~ ) Lots of 50 or more, each .20 

1/20 10 K { Lots of less than 50, each 40 

Gold filled } Lots of 50 or more, each ao 

Less than 25 copies, re re iS ... MOeD ee \ Lots of less than 50, each 1.00 
Pe z: : 1OK Gold rea 

Lots of 25 to 50 copies, each..... .20 ) Lots of 50 or more, each .90 

s of 50 or -e, eac ee of ince ate Nae : : 
Lots of 50 or more, ¢ ich paar 5 he official emblems of Kiwanis International are sup- 
Postage or Express extra plied to clubs direct from Headquarters. 


“SONGS OF KIWANIS (WITHOUT MUSIC)” Magazine Binders 


This word book includes the words of all the songs in 
“Songs of Kiwanis” and is intended to be used in connec- 
tion with the music book. Each song in the word book 
is numbered individually and opposite the title on the 
right, is given the page number on which the same song 
appears in the official song book. 

Per copy, ie | a sckebinies Lees eee eae mae $0.07 


Postage or Express extra 


Quartette Arrangement for Song “Ki- 


eb cae 1s) ; Aeneas ORR Deis PR ke ras? EEC hy. eee $0.10 


Complete Orchestration for the Songs “Ki- 


wanis” and “Builders,” each..........................91.00 





Made of special process material giving appearance of 
tooled leather in brown with embossed emblem in gold. 
One copy at a time can be placed in binder until the entire 
year 1s completed. 

Price hirksmnbapkedustikewdh ts shacescudubhan pheiuekadimndtess egcecudesneaeeial $2.50 


Price for individual instruments, per sheet .05 Club name imprinted, 25c extra. 


Band arrangements for the songs “Kiwanis” and 


“Builders.” 


Price per set, which includes both songs........$0.75 


SEND ORDERS TO 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





LONG NEEDED INVENTION 
COINING PROFITS 





A BUSINESS IN THE PIONEER STAGE, AS 
New AS Ain CONDITIONING, PAYING 
PRoFitS COMPARABLE TO PROFITS MADE IN 
EARLY Days OF RADIO AND AUTOMOBILES 





INSTALLATIONS FROM $7.50 To $150.00 
AND Up on Wich SALESMAN MAKES 
$5.00 10 $116.70 ano Up, 





This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most unusual 
business inventions of the past decade. To such 
men we say, “This is no doubt one of the most 
revolutionary money making inventions that has 
ever come to your attention.” Tothose who ask, 
“Is it some clever new gadget?” we say, emphat- 
ically, “NO”! This is no knick-knack, no trick filing 
idea—no new kind of adding machine—not a check 
protector. Instead, it is an invention needed by the 
smallest business man as well as the largest corpora- 
tion and it has already saved countless thousands for 
the business firms which have adopted it. AND, in 
so doing, IT PAID THOUSANDS TO THE 
SALESMEN WHO HAD THE GOOD LUCK 
TO BE THE FIRST TO SEE OUR NEWS- 
PAPER HELP WANTED ADVERTISEMENTS! 
Think of it! One of these first men made over 1,000 
sales—each of these sales paying a profit of $5 to 
$60—truly a fortune in profits on the 1,000 sales! 
Another made $1,047.58 in two weeks. Still another 
over $300 his first week. Now we know this is a 

Treat success—and now we are out to cover the entire country. 

Aen wanted everywhere. Any intelligent man, young or 
mature, who grasps this opportunity, may duplicate this 
success. The annual business should run into a fortune. 
Roughly, only 1,000 exclusive territories will be available. 
Any of these should be worth thousands of dollars annually 
to the right man. We feel it will be worth while for every man 
who realizes the importance of this opportunity to telegraph, 
or rush by fastest mail, the coupon for our proposition. 


Saves Thousands of Dollars 
for Offices, Stores, Factories 


What is this remarkable invention? You have to see what it is, 
read all about it, what it has accomplished, to believe it is possi- 
ble. This astounding record of accomplishment is reported and 
verified over the signatures of many of America’s finest and most 
distinguished business houses, Large firms are not the only 
beneficiaries—small organizations are enjoying tremendous 
dividends, too. P. H. Pfeiffer Co., Illinois, made $45 pay 
$2,601.14 cash; Refrigeration Sales Co., Oklahoma, made $1800 
out of $30 installation; W. D. Doll Tire Co., California, $4,000 
in four months; Fraim Lock Co., Penna., $1881.45 out of $30 
investment, With these and scores of similar results to display, 
our representatives interest practically every business man, 
from the very smallest to the very largest. No one can dispute 
the proof in the photo-copies of actual Jetters which our 
men show. 


Installed on Free Trial—Let It Sell 
Itself —Often Saves Enough to Pay 
for Itself Before Salesman Returns 


Many claim a product that “sells itself,” but few actually 
enable the salesman to make such an offer. We actually enable 
ou to make installations, let the customer sell himseif after the 
nstallation is in and working. This does away with the need for 
high pressure selling—it eliminates the handicap of trying to 
get money before customer is really convinced. You simply tell 
what you offer, show proof of success in practically every line of 
business and every section of the country. Then install our 
invention without a dollar down, It starts working at once. 
Often in a few short days, the installation has actually produced 
cash money that is there and available to pay for the deal, with 
profits above the investment coming in at the same time! You 
then call back, collect your money. Think of it! Out of every 
$75 business you dco, nearly $60 is your own profit! The very 
smaliest you make is $5.00 on a $7.50 installation! Nothing is so 
convincing as our offer to let results speak for themselves with- 
out risk to the customer! While others fail to get even a hearing, 
our men have made sales running into the hundreds. They are 
getting the attention of the largest firms in the country, and 
onthag the smallest businesses by the thousands. Business is 
GOOD, in this line, in small town or big city alike! It’s on the 
boom now. Get in while the business is young! 





Successful Installations Lead to 
Automatic Repeat Sales 


No need to go elsewhere, once you have sold every 
good prospect in town. You may stay where you are 
and build up a permanent substantial business. Every 

leased customer needs “refill” supplies constantly. 

You make exactly the same commission on these big 
repeat orders as you do on the original sale. Wash- 
ington Sanitarium and Hospital’s letter—““We have 
already used more than ten 





msoRD SALES 


Phot, con, 
in, Or cern, 
mamajatione Ziddle WOMe of heamples 
dsParton Uring house." us ®porth® Utilics 
7 s AA ng 
¥. AP imports: A srect "howned’-famous 
historccnnt banki we? house Sorpere san 
brated ne” amous hoot. big sstion: 
. al, 9, ‘Aneted, 
Cele. 


Your Customer Takes No Risk 


Customer gets signed certificate guaranteeing cash profit on 
his investment. Very few business men are so foolish as to 
turn down a proposition guaranteed to pay a profit, with 
proof from leading concerns that it does pay. 


No Canvassing 
No Supersalesmanship 


We equip you completely, give you the tried and successful 
selling methods of one of the fastest staffs of high-grade execu- 
tive-type salesmen in the country. This has made top-notchers 
out of recruits, made them thousands of dollars. It is a golden 

opportunity for every man who knows that 





installations of the large size so 


far.” H. C. Heath’s letter—‘We SA L ES M E hy 
have only 13,000 population and r ¢ 
EVERY If you have not already heard of this inven- 

hy EED ED tion being sold in your territory, lose no time 
WHERE but get in touch with us immediately. We 

YOU DON’T RISK A DOLLAR 


in trying out this business. You have the machine, and the dictaphone were in their 


I have already sold 76 installa- 
tions, many of which repeated, 
and the above order makes 128 
units for yours truly.”’ Practi- 


the fine art of high-grade selling pays thou- 
sands where ordinary methods pay hundreds, 


Communicate with Us at Once 


consider this specialty as important a business 
opportunity today as the typewriter, adding 


cally every time you establish a sopertassy See for yourself before mak-] early days. Men who can take the measure of 


ing a fina 


decision. Complete Training 


an opportunity will see this instantly. If you 

















new successful customer, you 
increase your permanent income 
from repeat business. This ena- 
bles you, on exclusive contract, 
to build an established, perma- 
nent route of customers which 


furnished. Every man with us today started 
at scratch, without previous experience. 
many coming out of clerking jobs, many 
out of small businesses, some out of large 
concerns. We teach you every angle of the 
business. We hand you the biggest money- 
making business of its kind in the country. 
Can't possibly tell you all in the limited 
space available here. Mail the coupon 


can show us you are the right man for exclu- 
sive franchise in your territory, your future is 
assured. Write or wire at once. If writing, use 
the coupon below for convenience. No obliga- 
tion. Full information will be sent to you 
at once. 





can be sold anytime like any now for full information—nothing to 
risk, everything to gain. 





other established business. 


F, E. ARMSTRONG, Pres. 
Dept. 4043-A, Mobile, Ala. 








ABusiness of National Importance 


As well as selling thousands of installations to small 
merchants, professional men, etc., we number either 
the parent companies, branches, or dealers, etc., of 
world-famed concerns among our customers: Ameri- 
can Biscuit Company, American Historical Society, 
Central States Petroleum Corp., Damascus Steel 
Products Corp., General Chemical & Solvents Corp., 
Great Lakes Fisheries, Great American Life Under- 
writers, National Paper Co., Public Utilities Con- 
solidated Corp., Street Railways Advertising Co., 
General Paint Corp., and scores of other well-known busi- 
nesses. Universities, newspapers, doctors, etc., buy substantial 
installations and heavy repeat orders. 


R lJ S FOR EXCLUSIVE 
TERRITORY PROPOSITION 
F, E. ARMSTRONG, Pres., Dept. 4043-A, Mobile, Ala, 
Without obligation to me, send me full infor- 


mation on your proposition. 


I 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name. .cccssccccrereccccses. venssveececes PPYTtTy 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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